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The Employment and Unemployment 
of Young Workers 


The Unemployment (Young Persons) Recommendation, 
1935, included in the Preamble a suggestion that each Member 
of the International Labour Organisation should submit to the 
International Labour Office a report stating the extent to which 
and the manner in which the principles of the Recommendation 
had been applied. Several Governments sent in such reports 
and, in accordance with a resolution adopted by the Conference, 
the Governing Body decided to convene a meeting of its Un- 
employment Committee and of experts appointed by those Govern- 
ments to meet in January 1940 for the purpose of studying the 
information which the reports contained. Owing to the war 
that meeting could not be held. Had it taken place the Office 
would have submitted to it a statement containing the main 
items of information supplied by the Governments. As that 
could not be done it has been thought useful to prepare this 
summary, supplemented by later information at the disposal 
of the Office, and to present it in the form of an article in the 
Review, so that it may reach a wide public. The analysis of 
this information shows that in spite of the great changes which 
have occurred in the employment situation since 1935 the problem 
of unemployment among young persons has continued to give 
rise to anxiety, and the fears that there may be a serious increase 
in unemployment after the war give special interest to the study 
of the experiences made in recent years on the basis of the recom- 
mendations of the Conference. 


THE PROBLEM 


HE unemployment of young workers is a problem which 
has no doubt disappeared, or will soon disappear, in all 
countries which are engaged in hostilities or have mobilised 
their armies for defence. If, however, we are to plan for the 
future it is urgent that we should consider the nature and 
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extent of this problem, which has caused great anxiety in a 
number of countries in recent years, and study the measures 
which have been proposed or adopted for dealing with it, 
for there would seem to be every likelihood that unemployment 
among young workers will reappear and become a permanent 
source of anxiety unless steps are taken to prevent it. Some 
of these steps need to be taken now, while the war is still on, 
because, although in present circumstances unemployment 
is likely to decrease, there are nevertheless problems of employ- 
ment which need to be tackled immediately and if the measures 
adopted are not carefully thought out they may lead to further 
unemployment in the future. 

The question of unemployment among young workers 
first became acute in 1931 and 1932 when, as a result of the 
depression, unemployment as a whole reached a very high 
level. The consequences of unemployment, unless it is of short 
duration, are always serious, but it was felt that, in the case of 
young workers who were obliged by circumstances to live in 
idleness at the very moment when they should be gaining 
their early vocational experience and taking their first steps 
in industrial discipline, these consequences would be particu- 
larly harmful. In 1935, when the International Labour 
Conference discussed the matter, it adopted a Recommenda- 
tion ! the preamble of which stated, among other things, that 
unemployment affected a large number of young persons 
“ whose involuntary idleness may undermine their characters, 
diminish their occupational skill and menace the future 
development of the nations”. This declaration was by no 
means an exaggeration, for a great many young people under 
25 years of age were idling away their time and receiving no 
training of any kind with the result that later on, when the 
general economic situation improved and there was a more 
or less severe shortage of skilled workers in certain trades, 
many of the young men who had been unemployed for months 
or even years at the outset of their careers found it exceedingly 
difficult to adapt themselves to the work required of them. 





1 The draft Recommendation submitted by the Office to the Conference is 
described in an article on ‘‘ Unemployment among Young People” by Henri 
Fuss in the International Labour Review, Vol. XX XI, No. 5, May 1985, and the 
discussions which took place on it at the Conference are analysed in the Review, 
Vol. XXXII, No. 8, Sept. 1935, pp. 304-310. For the final text see ‘‘Con- 
ventions and Recommendations”, published by the International Labour Office 
(p. 349 of the 1937 edition). 
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Measures for the rehabilitation and retraining of the young 
unemployed were adopted in a number of countries and this 
enabled many of the young workers to be reabsorbed into 
industry and commerce, but, in spite of the general increase 
in the demand for labour which took place, there remained 
a “hard core ” of unemployment which included many young 
people under 25 or 30 years of age. A few figures are given by 
way of example. 


In Belgium the total number of unemployed persons under 
25 years of age on 9 September 1938 was given as 32,000, of whom 
about 20,000 were stated to have been out of work for six months 
or more (the corresponding figure for the years 1932-1934 is estimated 
to have been 40,000). Of the 32,000, 25,000 were men and 7,000 


women. 


In Great Britain the number of applicants for employment 
under 18 was 120,518 on 15 May 1935 and 82,739 on 15 May 1939. 
The number of unemployed young persons of 18 to 24 was 416,333 
on 18 May 1935 and 264,729 on 1 May 1939. 


In the Netherlands the number of unemployed young persons 
under 24 was 74,105 on 1 July 1936 and 26,451 on 1 July 1939. 
These figures represented 19.5 per cent. of the total number of unem- 
ployed of all ages on 1 July 1936 and 13.5 per cent. on 1 July 1939. 


In Switzerland the number of unemployed young persons under 
24 was 10,136 in July 1935 and 2,902 in July 1939. 


In the United States a voluntary census of unemployment, 
taken in November 1937, showed 2,420,408 young persons between 
15 and 24 wholly unemployed and 692,983 partially unemployed. 
On the other hand, the National Youth Administration has estimated 
that the total number of unemployed young persons of 16 to 24 
was 4,500,000 in May 1938. 


Before going any further it may be as well to sketch in the 
general economic background against which the problem 
of youth unemployment stands out. The extent to which 
countries recovered from the depression of 1929-1932 varied 
greatly and it was possible to distinguish two groups of coun- 
tries : those in which recovery up to 1939 was more or less 
complete, and those in which only a partial recovery was 





1 Earlier figures applying to a larger number of countries will be found in the 
a report on ‘‘ Unemployment among Young Persons ” published by the 
-L.O. in 19385. 
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made. If we study the figures of general employment, we find | 
that in the summer of 1939, of 11 countries ! in which statistics 
were available, 3 (France, Luxemburg, and the United States) 
had a smaller number of workers in employment than in 1929, 
the last pre-depression year, and 1 (Canada) had almost 
exactly the same number. Considering that between 1929 and 
1939 the supply of labour increased considerably as a result 
of the natural increase of population, these figures are evidence 
of a serious problem. The remaining countries showed a level 
of employment higher, and in some cases much higher, than 
in 1929. If we confine our study to industrial employment, 
for which figures were available in 14 countries *, we find 
that 4 (Canada, France, Switzerland, and the United States) 
had a smaller number of workers in employment than in 1929. 
Of course, one must not read into these figures more than their 
real meaning. The basis of the statistics varies widely from 
country to country ; in some cases they are based on social 
insurance schemes, which are fairly comprehensive, while in 
others they are based on returns made by selected establish- 
ments which may or,may not be typical of the whole labour 
market. It must also be borne in mind that the situation in the 
base year varied very much from country to country ; some 
countries at that time were very prosperous, while others were 
much less so. An incomplete recovery in the volume of employ- 
ment recorded in the published figures is, therefore, not 
necessarily synonymous with high unemployment. If we now 
turn to the unemployment figures relating to approximately 
the same period we find that of 13 countries for which percen- 
tages were available 3 (Belgium, the Netherlands, and the 
United States) had a percentage of 15 or more, 3 (Canada, 
Denmark, and Norway) of 10 to 15, 5 (Australia, Great Britain, 
Poland, Sweden, and Switzerland) of 5 to 10, and 2 (Germany 
and Japan *) of less than 5. Similar reservations to those 
above must be made with regard to the comparability of these 
figures. 

It is a striking fact that the problem of unemployment 
among young persons seems to. have little relation to the 
figures of general unemployment. It was quite as acute before 





1 Canada, France, Luxemburg, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, Norway, 
Netherlands, South Africa, United States, and Yugoslavia. 

® Australia, Canada, Estonia, France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Latvia, 
Netherlands, Poland, Switzerland, United States, and Yugoslavia. 

* The Japanese figure relates to January 1939. 
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the war in Australia, where general unemployment was 
relatively low, as in countries with high rates of unemployment. 
It is, therefore, clearly in danger of becoming a permanent 
problem, and that is a disaster which must be avoided at 
almost any cost. It is at first sight extraordinary that in a 
community enjoying a large measure of prosperity there 
should be any young people under 25 years of age able and 
willing to work and who nevertheless remain out of employ- 
ment for long periods, but that is the position and it has 
to be faced. What are the causes of this situation ? 

One explanation which immediately suggests itself is 
that the unemployment of young people during the last few 
years is a consequence of the depression of 1929-1932. Some- 
thing has already been said on that point above. Large 
numbers of young people who at that time completed their 
school education were unable either to find employment or to 
obtain the training they required. Employers were reducing 
staffs and cutting their costs to a minimum, with the result 
that there was a great paucity of openings for learners and 
apprentices while, on the other hand, parents often found 
themselves unable to afford the expense of sending their 
children to training establishments. The unemployed youth 
became demoralised and then, when the demand for labour 
increased, were without either the moral stamina or the 
occupational skill necessary to fill the jobs that were available. 
This factor was an important one, but there are other more 
fundamental and more permanent ones. Except in periods of 
severe depression, when the general demand for labour is 
reduced to a minimum, a boy or girl leaving school has little 
or no difficulty in obtaining employment; there is almost 
always a big demand for school-leavers. The reason is clear. 
These youngsters are mostly very adaptable and do not 
expect to receive more than a rather low wage. Many of the 
jobs, however, are of a “ blind-alley ” chanacter, that is to say 
they provide no training or experience likely to be of much 
use to the young people later on. At 17 or 18 they are liable 
to be discharged and a new set of school-leavers taken on. 
What do they do then ? In a large number of cases they drift 
into the unskilled labour market, in which the supply of labour 
almost always exceeds the demand. In consequence there 
is necessarily a considerable amount of unemployment and 
of casual employment among young adults. 
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As long ago as 1926 an official committee of investigation 
in Great Britain pointed out that in many industries “ it is the 
younger adult workers, those of from 18 to 24 years of age, 
who are least in demand ”.! In 1938 the problem was still an 
acute one, and in February 4.1 per cent. of insured males. of 
16-17 years of age were unemployed, 8.2 per cent. of those 
18-20 years of age, and 12.5 per cent. of those 21-24 years of 
age. In that year, the Unemployment Assistance Board, 
through its local advisory committees, undertook an analysis 
of the live register with special reference to men and women of 
30 years of age or less. In October 1938 no less than 100,000 
young men under 30 applied for assistance allowances. Most 
of them had been out of employment so long that they had 
exhausted their rights to insurance benefit, while others had 
had so little employment that they had never earned the right 
to benefit at all ; indeed, 58 per cent. of the 87,610 young men 
for whom particulars are available had had no employment 
or less than six months’ employment during the three years 
preceding the enquiry. “It has become manifest ”, says the 
Board, “that the largest group of long-unemployed young 
men consists of those who are unskilled and can only offer to 
employers labour of a kind of which there is a superabundance. 
The men in this group are usually or often the victims of 
‘plind-alley’ employment. On leaving school they obtained 
employment in which they had no opportunity to acquire 
either skill or aptitude or experience of any lasting value, 
and after the age of about 18 found themselves stranded 
without any industrial proficiency and having forgotten most 
of what they had learnt at school. Thereafter, if they have had 
work at all, it has been in short spells and at odd jobs that have 
never given them any proper industrial status.” * 

Attention was recently drawn to the problem of employ- 
ment for youths and young men in a memorandum prepared 
by the Research Section of the Australian Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics for a conference of the Com- 
monwealth and State Governments on youth employment 
held in Melbourne on 19 and 20 July 1939. This memorandum 





1 Report of the Committee on Education and Industry (England and Wales), 


First Part, 1926, p. 82. 
2 Report of the Unemployment Assistance Board for the year ended 31 December 


1938, Cmd. 6021, p. 46. 
’ Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, Research Section Memo- 


randum (R.S.M. 7). The Problem of Employment for Youths and Young Men, July 
1939. 
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states that the main problem is that “of finding scope in 
satisfactory adult jobs for many thousands of boys who leave 
school each year to become absorbed for a few years conti- 
nuously in useful occupations and then to find themselves, 
even before reaching adulthood, dismissed from their jobs 
because of increasing age ”. This problem, it is pointed out, is 
quite independent of the depression. It was beginning to 
perturb the community even in the good years prior to the 
depression and during the past two or three years it has reas- 
serted itself with a new degree of insistence. An investigation 
by the New South Wales Employment Council shows that in 
Sydney there is normally a shortage of youth labour under the 
age of 18 years and an over-supply of labour at all ages above 
18. The Council points out in its report that there are wide 
differences in the proportion of minors under 21 to all male 
employees in different fields of employment. The percentage 
of minors among all male employees is 12.5, but in retail shops 
it is 33.2, in factories 24.3, in wholesale establishments 22.2, and 
in offices, etc., 15.9. On the other hand, in hotels, restaurants, 
etc., it is only 10, in amusements, etc., 10, in transport other 
than railways and tramways 9.1, in rural industries 8.2, in 
Government railways and tramways 7.8, in building 7.2, and 
in mining 5.6. The facts very strongly suggest “that the 
structure of industry’s demand for labour does not completely 
correspond to the structure of the supply of labour already 
existing and as it is constantly being supplemented by fresh 
supplies of youth ”.! 

A few figures may be cited for other countries. In Belgium, 
on 9 September 1938, 0.7 per cent. of the total number of 
unemployed men were under 18, and 6 per cent. were aged 
18-24, the corresponding percentages for women being 4.4 
and 14.6. In the Netherlands, on 1 July 1939, the number of 
unemployed men of 14 to 17 was 3,752, and those of 18 to 
24 numbered 17,777, the corresponding figures for women 
being 2,154 and 2,768. In Switzerland, in July 1939, the 
number of young persons of both sexes seeking employment 
at the employment exchanges under 20 years of age was 769, 
and those of 20 to 24 years of age numbered 2,133. 

It would seem from these examples, which could no doubt 
easily be supplemented from the experience of other countries, 





1 Ibid. 
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that the solution of the problem involves some amount of 
planning of the whole field of employment both of juveniles 


and of adults. 


REMEDIES 
International Recommendation 


In 1933, under the influence of the economic depression, 
the Governing Body decided to place the question of unem- 
ployment among young persons on the agenda of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1935, and in the latter year the 
Conference adopted without opposition the Unemployment 
(Young Persons) Recommendation, 1935. This Recommen- 
dation covered a wide field and dealt with the school-leaving 
age, the age for admission to employment, general and voca- 
tional education, recreational and social services for the 
young unemployed, action by trade organisations and private 
organisations, special employment centres, special public 
works for unemployed young persons, placing and develop- 
ment of opportunities for normal employment, and statistics. 
It included in the preamble a recommendation that each 
Member of the International Labour Organisation should 
submit to the International Labour Office a report stating the 
extent to which and the manner in which the principles of the 
Recommendation have been applied. The Conference further 
suggested in a resolution that these reports should subsequently 
be laid before a meeting of the Unemployment Committee of 
the Governing Body and of experts appointed by the Govern- 
ments of the countries which had sent in reports.! In June 
1939 the Governing Body decided that this meeting should 
take place in January 1940, but the war made this impossible. 
The reports, however, contain a great deal of interesting 
information, and the following sections of this article, which 
give examples of recent developments in respect of the subjects 
mentioned and do not pretend to be complete, are based on 
the reports and on supplementary information at the disposal 
of the Office. ? 

The remedies may be classified under a number of headings. 
The first task is to ensure adequate information on which to 





1 These Governments are those of Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
Estonia, Finland, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Ireland, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the Union of South Africa, and the United States. 

2 Cf. also the report on ‘‘ Unemployment among Young Persons ”’, 1935. 
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base an effective policy for the elimination of unemployment 
among young persons ; the second is to adjust the supply of 
labour to the demand for it by well-planned systems of educa- 
tion and training, vocational guidance, and placing ; the third 
is to increase the demand for the labour of young persons, if 
possible ; and the fourth is to adopt measures such as the 
provision of recreational and social services, employment 
centres, and special public works which are mainly of impor- 
tance during periods of severe unemployment. Suggestions 
have also been made aiming at modifying the structure of the 
demand for labour in such a way that it shall correspond more 
closely to the structure of the supply. To this list should 
be added a system of unemployment insurance and assistance. 
The Conference said nothing on this subject in the Recom- 
mendation of 1935 because the whole question of unemploy- 
ment insurance and assistance schemes had been dealt with 
in the previous year in a special Convention and Recom- 
mendation ; such schemes are necessarily applicable to the 
employed population as a whole irrespective of age, and for 
that reason nothing more is said on the subject here. 


Statistical and Other Information 


No problem can be studied and no solutions can be found 
for it unless its extent and characteristics are known as pre- 
cisely as possible. That is certainly not the case at the present 
time so far as the unemployment of young persons is concerned. 
The figures given above are evidence that the statistics on 
the subject leave much to be desired. That was recognised 
by the Conference in 1935, and one section of the Recom- 
mendation adopted by it made suggestions for an improve- 
ment in the statistical information available, recommending 
the use of a variety of methods for the compilation of statistics 
of unemployed young persons under 25 showing their number, 
sex, age, and occupation. 

The Governments which have sent reports on the appli- 
cation of the Recommendation all devote attention to this 
question and recognise its importance. Most of them compile 
either regularly or from time to time statistics which make a 
classification according to age, and particulars of sex are 
often included as well. It must be admitted, however, that 
the statistics are not always very useful for international 
comparisons because, for example, the age groups differ from 
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country to country, a division being made in some countries 
at 18, in others at 21, and in others again at 25. 

But the question of adequate information does not stop 
there. It is also desirable that the whole problem of employ- 
ment and unemployment among young persons should be 
kept constantly under review so that the causes of such 
unemployment may be diagnosed correctly and suitable 
remedies applied. Reference has already been made above to 
the results of enquiries made in Australia and Great Britain 
on this subject. In Australia, an important step forward 
was taken at the Conference of Commonwealth and State 
Governments in July 1939 when a resolution was unanimously 
adopted recommending that a research organisation be 
established in each State to attack the problem of employment 
and unemployment, and that for the purpose of ensuring 
continuous collaboration of the Commonwealth and the States 
in dealing with the problem of employment for young persons 
the Conference should constitute itself as a continuing body 
to be convened by the Commonwealth, and meeting at least 
twice a year. One of the tasks of the proposed research organ- 
isations to which special attention was called was an investiga- 
tion without delay into “ the extent of the problem of dead- 
end employment of young persons ; the effect on such young 
persons of following such employment; and the possible 
remedies and the effect of such remedies on the industries 
and callings and on the economy of the State’’. Moreover, 
in Sweden, a Labour Market Commission was appointed in 
September 1939 to make a continuous study of the labour 
market situation, and this will presumably include the special 
needs of young persons. 


Education and Training 


The next step is to adjust the supply of labour to the 
demand for it, and for this purpose it is necessary in the 
first place to provide an adequate system of general education 
and vocational training. On this subject the Conference made 
a number of suggestions in the Recommendation of 1935. 
So far as juveniles under 18 are concerned, it recommended 
that in countries where compulsory education does not exist 
it should be introduced as soon as possible ; that the minimum 
age for leaving school and being admitted to employment 
should be fixed at not less than 15 years as soon as circum- 
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stances permit ; that juveniles over the school-leaving age 
who are unable to find suitable employment should be re- 
quired to continue full-time attendance at school until suit- 
able employment is available for them, “ suitable ” referring 
primarily to the continuity of the employment and to future 
prospects therein ; that for this purpose there should be close 
co-operation between the education, placing and unemploy- 
ment insurance authorities ; and that the curricula for juveniles 
whose period of school attendance is prolonged by the appli- 
cation of the measures recommended above should be designed 
primarily to promote their general education, but should 
also provide general training for occupational activity. More- 
over, in 1936 and 1937 the Conference revised the Conventions 
fixing the minimum age for admission of children to employ- 
ment at sea and to industrial and non-industrial employment, 
raising the age from 14 to 15. 

It was argued in favour of these measures that they were 
desirable on purely educational grounds, and that they would 
also have the advantage of withdrawing a certain number of 
juveniles from the labour market, thus lessening the com- 
petition for jobs among both juveniles and young adults. 
It was, however, recognised that much unemployment among 
young persons is due to a lack of training and useful industrial 
experience during the early years after the juveniles leave 
school. In order to put an end to this situation, the raising 
of the minimum school-leaving age involving a longer period 
of compulsory education, mainly of a general character, is 
not enough. It is necessary that the young people who have 
already reached the school-leaving age should be able to 
continue their studies in a secondary school or to obtain 
technical training. In the Recommendation of 1935 the 
Conference urged that measures should be adopted to encourage 
juveniles with the necessary aptitudes to attend secondary 
or technical schools beyond the minimum school-leaving age ; 
that juveniles who are no longer in full-time attendance at 
School should, until they reach the age of 18, be required to 
attend continuation courses providing a combination of 
general and vocational education ; and that where such attend- 
ance is not compulsory for all juveniles it should at least be 
made compulsory for unemployed juveniles, who should be 
required to attend for a prescribed number of hours every 
day or every week. In 1939, the Conference adopted two 
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Recommendations dealing with vocational training and appren- 
ticeship respectively. In the preamble of the first of these 
Recommendations it urged as one reason for its adoption 
‘the rapid transformation of the economic structure and of 
conditions in various countries, the constant changes in the 
methods of production, and the widening of the conception 
of vocational training as a factor in social progress and in 
the general culture of the workers”’’. It may also be noted that 
paragraph 5 (2) of this Recommendation states that ‘“‘ measures 
should be adopted to ensure that in the event of economic 
depression or financial difficulty the supply of trained workers 
necessary to meet future requirements is not imperilled by 
a reduction in the facilities for technical and vocational 
education ’’. This latter proposal deserves particular atten- 
tion. It is important that nothing should be done to diminish 
the provision for vocational training during the war or during 
any industrial depression that may occur after the war. 
It is fatally easy to think, in a time of emergency like the 
present, that vocational training may be reduced to a minimum, 
and indeed that may suffice for the immediate task in hand, 
but it is storing up trouble, and perhaps serious trouble, for 
the future. 

A great deal of progress has been made in various coun- 
tries in connection with the education and training of juveniles, 
and the minimum age for admission to employment. 


In Australia the Conference of July 1939 recommended that the 
State Governments should take steps to introduce legislation to 
raise the minimum school-leaving age to 15 years by at least three 
successive steps of 4 months, starting from 1 July 1940; all the 
representatives present supported this recommendation except 
that of Queensland. A further resolution recommended to the 
Commonwealth, New South Wales and Victorian Governments 
that the employment in factories of boys and girls under the age 
of 15 years should be prohibited. Moreover, encouragement is 
given by the provision of bursaries or other assistance to juveniles 
over the school-leaving age to continue attendance at school or 
join technical classes, and special classes are organised for those 
who are unemployed. In addition, Young Citizens’ Associations 
have been created under Government auspices to provide, among 
other things, instructional, educational and recreational facilities 
for unemployed boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 21. 


In Belgium there has been a strong movement in favour of raising 
the school-leaving age, but no action has yet been taken with regard 
to it. Juveniles over the school-leaving age who are unable to find 
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suitable employment may be required, under a Royal Order of 
31 July 1935, to attend classes in primary, technical, vocational or 
domestic science schools for a period of two years ; this measure is, 
by an Act of 10 August 1939, being continued in force until 1 Sep- 
tember 1941. Moreover, measures have been taken to encourage 
unemployed juveniles with the necessary aptitudes to attend second- 
ary or technical schools beyond the minimum school-leaving age. 


In Finland it has been sought, by means of more efficient supple- 
mentary education, to obviate the difficulty experienced by young 
persons because they cannot enter employment at the end of the 
period of school attendance owing to social protective legislation. 


In France the school-leaving age was raised from 13 to 14 by 
an Act of 9 August 1939. 


In Great Britain an Act was passed providing for the raising 
of the school-leaving age to 15 as from 1 September 1939, with the 
right of exemption for beneficial employment after attaining the 
age of 14 ; the coming into force of this measure has, however, been 
postponed in consequence of the war. Children are encouraged 
to remain at school until they find suitable employment, and close 
co-operation exists between the education, placing and unemploy- 
ment insurance authorities. Measures are also adopted to encourage 
juveniles with the necessary .aptitudes to attend secondary or tech- 
nical schools beyond the minimum school-leaving age, with the 
result that there has been a remarkable growth in the provision of 
secondary education, and also in the extent to which pupils remain 
at school after the completion of the period of compulsory education. 
A system of courses of instruction for unemployed boys and girls 
is also in operation, but the centres were closed at the outbreak 
of war, and are being reopened only in areas in which local education 
authorities ask for them. 


In Ireland, where the minimum school-leaving age is 14, the 
extension of compulsory school attendance up to 16 may be required 
in any particular area, and apprentices in certain designated trades 
may be required to attend for part-time instruction up to 18. More- 
over, co-operation between the education, placing and unemploy- 
ment insurance authorities has been effected by the statutory 
provision whereby principals of primary schools are required to 
furnish to the local employment office lists of names of pupils 
approaching the school-leaving age. Vocational education commit- 
tees throughout the country are required to establish and maintain 
a suitable system of continuation education, and scholarships are 
given for the purpose of encouraging juveniles with the necessary 
aptitudes to attend secondary and technical schools. 


In Norway compulsory continuation schools may be set up in 
rural areas, and if they are the children are bound to attend them 
during the first year after they leave the elementary school. Attend- 








, child labour has been employed, this expression being defined as 
the employment of any child under 16 years of age, or, in the case 
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ance at continuation or technical schools is otherwise voluntary, 
and in 1936-1937 several hundred courses of various kinds were 
organised, and, in particular, courses in vocational training on the 
lines laid down by the Vocational Guidance Council. Moreover, 
grants are made by the Government for evening-classes for unem- 
ployed young persons in rural areas, for scholarships for former 
pupils of secondary schools and people’s colleges, and for special 
courses for elementary school-teachers and pupils of teachers’ 
training colleges whose full training course is not yet complete. 











In Sweden children who have completed the period of elementary 
school education are required to attend certain continuation courses, 
and the obligation may be extended until they reach the age of 
18. Attendance at local authorities’ apprenticeship schools may also 
be made compulsory for young persons employed in handicrafts, 
industry, or commerce. 










In Switzerland an Act was adopted on 24 June 1938 fixing the 
minimum age for admission to employment at 15, with a few minor 
exceptions. The school-leaving age is 15 years or over in five cantons 
containing about 40 per cent. of the total population. Scholarships 
are provided in order to enable promising juveniles to attend second- 
ary or technical schools, and unemployed juveniles have opportun- 
ities for attending continuation courses. The Government points 
out that, as a result of the close collaboration between the education 
authorities and institutions dealing with vocational guidance and 
placing, the amount of unemployment among juveniles is very 
small. 














In South Africa the minimum age for leaving school is either 
15 or the passing of Standard VII, or 16 or the passing of Standard 
VIII, according to the province. Moreover, it is the accepted policy 
of all Government departments undertaking welfare and educational 
work to encourage juveniles with the necessary aptitudes to attend 
secondary or technical schools, and there is provision for exemption 
from the payment of fees. 


In the United States the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act of 
24 October 1938 specifies that no person may ship in inter-State 
commerce goods produced in an establishment in which oppressive 













of hazardous occupations, under 18 years of age. In January 1938 
there were 7 States in which, as a general rule, the school-leaving 
age was 18, 7 where it was 17, 31 in addition to the District of 
Columbia where it was 16, 1 where it was 15, and 2 where it was 14. 
In addition to attendance at full-time school, attendance at continua- 
tion school may be required up to 16 years in 14 States, 17 years 
in 2 States, and 18 years in 10 States and, if required by the local 
authority, in 2 additional States. In recent years it has, however, 
been the tendency to require full-time school attendance up to 
16 or 18 years rather than to extend the requirements for attend- 
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ance at a continuation school. Some States specifically require 
unemployed young persons to continue attendance in either a full- 
time or a continuation school. 


Particulars of the general organisation of vocational 
training in a large number of countries were published in the 
report prepared as a basis of discussion for the Conference 
in 1938.1 Since then, further progress has been made. 
In France, Germany, and Japan, technical training has been 
made compulsory in certain cases, while other measures 
have been adopted in Brazil, Chile, China, Colombia, Estonia, 
France, Germany, Hungary, India, the Netherlands Indies, 
Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, the United States, and the 
Soviet Union. * 

The circumstances of the last few years, however, have 
forced another problem to the front. There was, during the 
period of recovery and still more during the period of rearma- 
ment which immediately preceded the war, a big and increasing 
demand for skilled workers in different trades coinciding 
with a large number of unemployed workers. It was gra- 
dually realised, moreover, that this situation, which had 
become particularly critical as a result of the depression and 
of blind-alley employment on the supply side, and the rapidly 
increasing needs of certain industries on the demand side, 
covered up a problem which was not merely temporary but 
is, on the contrary, permanent and, indeed, inevitable in a 
progressive world. Technical progress and administrative 
reorganisation are constantly leading to the discharge of wor- 
kers whose jobs have disappeared and who require help to 
enable them to adapt themselves to new and expanding 
occupations. Some of these workers may be elderly and 
thus constitute a distinct problem with which we are not 
concerned in this article. But, in so far as they are in the 
younger age groups, the remedy is training or retraining 
for fresh employment. 

This was fully realised by the Conference, which, in the 
Recommendation of 1935, suggested that vocational training 
centres, in which some provision is made for general education, 
should be organised for unemployed persons between the ages 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFice: Technical and Vocational Education and 
Apprenticeship (Geneva, 19388). 

? Cf. InrTeRNaTIONAL LaBour OFrFice: Year-Book, 1938-39, pp. 239-242, 
and the forthcoming Year-Book, 1939-40. 
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of 18 and 25; and that the programmes of such centres should 
include, in addition to practical subjects, general courses 
of vocational and cultural interest.1 Very few of the 
suggestions in the Recommendation of 1935 have been applied 
so widely in the intervening years as those concerning 
the retraining of the unemployed. It should be added 
that, while some of the measures described below apply 
particularly to the age group 18-25, others apply to other 
age groups as well. : 












In Australia schemes are in operation for supplementing wages 
of trainees pending their attaining complete efficiency, for training 
for technical trades and commercial pursuits, and for training for 
agriculture, forestry and mining pursuits ; they are financed jointly 
by the Commonwealth and the States, and the former has made 
grants amounting to £400,000 for this purpose. 













In Belgium the occupational retraining of unemployed persons, 
which may be made compulsory under a Royal Order of 16 January 
1939, is undertaken either in an undertaking on the basis of a con- 
tract approved by the National Employment and Unemployment 
Office or in a vocational school established or subsidised by the 
public authorities, or in a special centre set up for the purpose. 
In the centres facilities are provided for education of a vocational 
and cultural character and practical training in the trades of fitter, 
machine-tool worker, arc-welder, and joiner and carpenter. 











In Canada schemes are in operation for the training of unem- 
ployed persons between 18 and 30 ; they are financed jointly by the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments, and under the Youth 
ie Training Act, 1939, the Dominion provided $4,500,000 for a three- 
4 year period. 








In China the Executive Yuan authorised the establishment of 
classes for training unemployed graduates in the years 1933-1936 
“4 for employment in public administrative services or economic 
hy reconstruction work, and set up a special committee to organise 
: these classes. 













In Denmark, in accordance with an Act of 27 March 1934, camps 
are organised to which in particular young persons between 18 and 
22 years of age are admitted through the employment exchanges. 
At these camps, which are subsidised by the Government and the 
} local authorities, courses of general instruction as well as practical 
training in various occupations are provided. 















\ 1 Moreover, in 1938, when the question of vocational education was under 
ni consideration, the Conference adopted a resolution asking the Governing Body 
k to consider the desirability of placing the question of the vocational retraining 
and readjustment of adult workers on the agenda of an early session of the Con- 
ference. 
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In Finland technical courses of instruction were organised for 
unemployed men and women during the depression and were attend- 
ed from 1932 to 1935 by about 3,000 young men and 4,500 young 
women under 25. By 1937, unemployment among young persons 
had considerably diminished and the number of courses of instruc- 
tion was correspondingly reduced. 


In France both training and retraining facilities have been 
very much developed in recent years. A Legislative Decree of 12 
November 1938 provided for occupational reclassification and re- 
training, the object being to supply undertakings working for 
national defence with the necessary skilled staff. A Decree of 6 May 
1939, which consolidated unemployment legislation, provides that 
occupational retraining centres approved by the Minister of Labour 
are entitled to State subsidies on certain conditions, and that un- 
employed persons must attend the occupational retraining centres 
set up or recognised by the State; an Occupational Retraining 
Committee has been created at the Ministry of Labour. 


In Germany far-reaching measures have been adopted for the 
retraining of persons for whom no employment is available in their 
previous occupation. 


In Great Britain Government training centres have been in 
operation for several years for men and women living in areas of 
specially heavy unemployment. Educational instruction is given 


as part of the curriculum. 


In Luxemburg a Grand-ducal Order of 14 March 1936 outlined 
measures for the organisation of centres for the vocational training 
of young unemployed persons. Such persons admitted to these 
centres must not be over 24 years of age if they intend to take up 
agriculture, or 21 years in other cases. 


In the Netherlands special courses, attendance at which is volun- 
tary, are provided far unemployed young persons. They are of three 
kinds: courses for theoretical study, for practical or technical 
training, and for mixed theoretical and practical training. In addi- 
tion, the Government has recently appealed to employers to agree, 
on the basis of a “ temporary subsidy ’’, to engage unemployed 
persons capable of doing certain kinds of work after a period of 
training or retraining. 


In Norway the Government states that centres on the lines 
proposed in the Recommendation have been organised. Subsidies 
for supplementary courses for elementary school-teachers and for 
unemployed teachers to follow such courses have also been provided. 


In Sweden various facilities are given to enable unemployed 
young persons to attend the popular high schools as well as technical 
and agricultural schools. In accordance with the policy laid down 
by the National Unemployment Commission practical training for 
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local industries and crafts is particularly emphasised, although 
general instruction and physical training are not neglected. Moreover, 
in distressed areas special workshop schools have been set up by 
the Government for the building and engineering trades. 


In Switzerland special attention has always been paid to voca- 
tional training for unemployed persons, such training being given 
in accordance with local requirements and circumstances. Admission 
to the courses, in which the vocational knowledge of the pupils is 
improved or training is given in a new trade, is almost exclusively 
confined to unemployed persons who have already had vocational 
training or are skilled workers. Under an Order of 24 May 1935, 
Federal subsidies are granted for the purpose of organising camps 
and courses, and for enabling unemployed persons to attend them. 


In South Africa the Government states that the purposes for 
which the training centres are recommended are met in the case 
of boys by the Special Service and Pioneer Battalions. The staffs 
of the Battalions consist of trained officials of the Department of 
Defence. 


In the United States training has been provided in conjunction 
with many of the work projects organised by the National Youth 
Administration, and resident training centres have been set up for 
unemployed young persons from rural areas and small communities 
to provide work experience and supplementary instruction in agri- 
culture, shop work, construction, and home economics. In the 
regulations relating to employment on projects of the N.Y.A. made 
under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, 1939, it is speci- 
fically provided that youth employees may be required to participate 
in a programme of related training included in their monthly assigned 
hours of work. 


Vocational Guidance 


The next matter of importance in the adjustment of labour 
supply and demand is the provision of an efficient system 
of vocational guidance. The time has passed when boys and 
girls can be left to choose their own careers with no other 
guidance than that of their parents and friends. There 
are, in the rapidly-changing world in which we live, a 
number of factors to be taken into consideration on which 
the average person fully occupied with his or her own 
affairs must necessarily be ill-informed. The desires of the 
child and any influence which a parent or friend may 
have in obtaining employment for him in a particular trade 
are of the utmost importance. But there are two other 
factors, on which outside guidance is essential. One is the 
personal fitness of the child for the kind of work in view, 
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the other is the prospect of reasonably steady employment 
in the occupation concerned. Many a school-leaver has made 
a disastrous mistake at the outset of his career through lack 
of adequate guidance and has subsequently found it difficult 
or impossible to change over to something more congenial 
or offering better prospects. 

In the Recommendation of 1935 the Conference referred 
to this question and recommended special placing services 
for juveniles which should either include a vocational guidance 
department or be co-ordinated with independent ‘bodies 
for vocational guidance. In 1938, it adopted a resolution 
drawing attention to the importance of vocational guidance 
as @ necessary preliminary to vocational education, both as a 
method of determining the individual aptitudes of the future 
worker and as a means of adapting the choice of occupation 
to the needs of the labour market, and asking the Governing 
Body to consider the desirability of placing the question 
of vocational guidance on the agenda of a very early session 
of the Conference. ; ve 

Vocational guidance services were first created in the 
years immediately preceding the war of 1914-1918; during 
that war they were greatly developed, and since then théy 
have continued to expand.1 Many of the Governments 
which have sent in reports on the application of the Recom- 
mendation of 1935 (Australia, Finland, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, South Africa, 
and the United States) refer to the existence of such services 
in their respective countries. A few examples of recent 
developments are given below. 


In Belgium a special committee set up in 1935 at the Ministry 
of Labour and Social Welfare to study measures to combat unem- 
ployment among young persons proposed the organisation of voca- 
tional guidance for unemployed girls. 


In Finland the Government states that vocational guidance is 
being developed. 


In France a Decree of 18 February 1939 regulates the opening; 
management, operation, and supervision, of voluntary vocational 
guidance centres, which may be under the control of local authorities, 
occupational associations, or other legally constituted occupational 





1 For full particulars up to 1935, see INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice : Problems 
of Vocational Guidance, Studies and Reports, Series J, No. 4 (Geneva, 1935). 
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groups. Fresh obligations were also imposed by a Decree of 6 April 
1939 on compulsory vocational guidance centres in respect of the 
qualifications required of their directors and advisers, and the 
supervision exercised by the Secretariat of Vocational Guidance 
and the General Inspectorate of Technical Education. 









In Germany an Order of 1 March 1938 provided that every 
young person leaving a primary, middle or higher school must 
register within 15 days at the local employment office, to which a 
vocational guidance office is attached. 













In Japan, as a part of the programme for adapting the supply 
of labour to present needs, prefects are responsible, in virtue of a 
Circular issued in October 1938, for co-ordinating and supervising 
the vocational guidance of children of school age. 












In Sweden the Central Board of Education has issued instructions 
concerning meetings of the teaching staff of higher classes in schools 
to discuss questions of vocational guidance and the prospects of 
training open to children leaving school; the giving of lectures 
and the issue of special pamphlets as an aid to vocational guidance ; 
and the need for drawing the attention of parents to the importance 
of making a proper choice of an occupation for their children. The 
Department of Labour and Social Welfare has recently investigated, 
at the request of the Government, the ‘most suitable form for a 
centralised vocational guidance service, and issued a report on 
18 February 1939 making a number of suggestions. 















In the United States an Occupational Information and Guidance 
A Service has been established in the Federal Office of Education, 
fi its purposes being the collation and dissemination of information 
f about occupations, a permanent and cumulative description of 
the capabilities necessary to pursue any one of these occupations, 
and the promotion throughout the country of the consciousness of 
the need of occupational information and general guidance as an 
integral part of school programmes. Moreover, the National Youth 
i Administration provides vocational guidance in the form of supply 
ky of information on openings available, the qualifications required 
and the prospects offered. 

















Placing Services 


+ SSeS 


The third element in an efficient labour market organisation 
is an adequate placing service. This may be established in 
the form of a regionally and nationally co-ordinated system 
of employment exchanges through which applicants for 
employment and applicants for labour can be brought into 
touch with one another. As far back as 1919 the Conference 
adopted a Convention on this subject which has been ratified 
by 31 countries, and in 1933 the Office published a study 
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containing particulars of the work of such exchanges throughout 
the world. 

The Conference of 1935 considered, howéver, that special 
arrangements were desirable for the placing of juveniles, and 
it recommended that special services for this purpose should 
seek to place juveniles in suitable occupations, thus avoiding 
as far as possible the evil of blind-alley employment, and, as 
already stated above, should be closely associated with any 
provision that may be made for vocational guidance. It 
further suggested that employers should be required to notify 
the local placing service for juveniles of vacancies for juveniles 
and of any engagements of juveniles which they have made 
without recourse to the placing service; and that placing 
services for juveniles should be required to supervise the 
results of the placings made with a view to obtaining inform- 
ation likely to further the occupational prospects of juveniles 
and to maintain close relations with all other public and private 
institutions interested in young persons, and notably with 
the education authorities. The problem of occupational 
adjustment does not, however, cease to exist at the age of 18, 
and the Conference thought that in the development of placing 
services for young persons of 18 years of age and over provision 
should be made whenever possible for assisting such persons 
in their occupational readjustment, and that measures should 
be taken to transfer to expanding occupations and to districts 
in which such occupations are carried on young persons who 
are without employment in districts where the principal 
industries appear to be in permanent decline. Finally, it 
recommended that Governments should conclude agreements 
for the purpose of facilitating the international exchange of 
student employees. 

In Finland, under the Employment Act of 1937, special juvenile 
sections have been created in employment exchanges situated in 
the more densely populated centres. 

In Germany the employment offices pursue a systematic policy 
of labour distribution in accordance with the overriding needs 
of the State ; in virtue of this policy they do not confine them- 
selves to bringing employers and workers together, but they may 
decide that workers should, for reasons of State policy, be trans- 
ferred from one job to another or from independent work to wage or 
salaried employment. 





1 Employment Exchanges : An International Study of Placing Activities. Studies 
and Reports, Series C, No. 18. 
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In Great Britain special local and central arrangements for the 
placing of juveniles are included in the national system of public 
employment exchanges: The placing services seek to place juveniles 
in suitable occupations, but other questions, such as hours of employ- 
ment, distance from home, and wages paid, are taken into consider- 
ation, as well as the continuity of employment and the future pros- 
pects therein. They encourage employers to notify all vacancies 
for juveniles, but it would be contrary to the Government’s general 
policy to require compulsory notification of vacancies. In occupations 
insurable against unemployment employers are required to return 
to the placing service the unemployment book of any juvenile dis- 
charged, and engagements and diseharges of juveniles are thus 
‘known to the officers of the service. Active steps are taken for the 
purpose of transferring young persons who are without employment 
in districts where the principal industries appear to be in permanent 
decline to expanding occupations and to districts in which such 
Occupations are carried on. 



















- In the Netherlands the employment exchanges in Amsterdam 
and The Hague have special sections for young persons. 





In Norway a special section for juveniles was established at the 
public employment exchanges at Oslo and Bergen in March 1938, 
and it was intended to open a similar section at Trondhjem. Adequate 
consideration is given in the placing of juveniles to the continuity 
q of the employment and future prospects therein. Experimental 
i ‘courses have been organised in certain districts for training unem- 

ployed young persons with a view to transferring them to other 
‘districts providing more opportunities of industrial employment. 












In Sweden the Social Board has issued instructions with regard 
to the placing of juveniles. Care must be taken that the employ- 
| ment will provide not only an income but also if possible an opportun- 
g ity for training in a trade which may be of value to the future liveli- 
hood of the young person. In large localities a special section for 
young persons should be set up, and the exchange should keep in 
touch with young persons in order to ascertain the results of the 
placing and if need be to offer its continued services. Early in 1935, 
when the Act relating to employment exchanges came into effect, 
7) there were special sections for young persons in ten employment 
exchanges, and similar sections have been added in other places 
since that time. 













In Switzerland, no steps have been taken to make special local 
or central arrangements for the placing of juveniles. Young persons 
leaving school are placed in employment mainly through the efforts 
of the vocational guidance institutions. Unemployed persons are 
readapted to other occupations by training in courses and camps 
for the unemployed, and also individually by employers. More- 
over, young persons are systematically guided towards the trades 
in which there is a shortage of labour. 
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In the United States there were, on 1 September 1939, special 
junior placement services in operation in 144 cities in 41 States. 
Experts for ascertaining the ability and experience of applicants 
for work between 16 and 25 years of age and advising them are 
attached to the staff of employment offices and are paid by the 
National Youth Administration. In addition, in 51 cities State 
employment services have opened Junior Placement Divisions 
which follow the N.Y.A. procedure but are supported by their 
own funds. 


It may be added that Belgium, Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland, have all concluded 
agreements for the exchange of student employees. Moreover, 
an agreement has recently been concluded by Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden, providing for an 
exchange of workers for purposes of study. The exchange 
will apply in the first place to skilled workers in industry, 
handicrafts, etc., but may possibly be extended to com- 
mercial and office staff, agricultural workers, and foremen, 
and will as a general rule be confined to persons between the 
ages of 20 and 40. An engagement under this agreement 
will be for a period of 6 to 9 months, or for such shorter period 
(not less than 3 months) as may be considered suitable in the 
circumstances. It is assumed that the workers will receive 
wages in accordance with the rates fixed by collective agree- 
ment at the place of work. The exchange will be organised 
by committees in each country including representatives of 
the principal employers’ and workers’ organisations. 


Hours of Labour 


We come now to a suggestion made in the Recommenda- 
tion of 1935 with the object not of ensuring a better adjust- 
ment of existing labour supply and demand but of increasing 
the demand for the labour of young persons and thus bringing 
about a reduction in unemployment. This relates to a reduc- 
tion in hours of labour, which in a general way was also under 
discussion by the Conference in 1935. So far as young persons 
are concerned, the Conference recommended that attempts 
to promote re-employment by a reduction in ordinary hours 
of work should be pursued with special vigour in respect of 
employment in which such persons engage. Not much infor- 
mation is available on measures for the application of this 
recommendation, which has in any case been pushed into the 
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background by recent events. There are, however, three 
items of information which may be noted. The Australian 
Conference of July 1939 adopted a resolution recommending 
that the Commonwealth Government, in collaboration with 
the States, should arrange for a competent authority, prefe- 
rably a Royal Commission, to enquire into the practicability 
and desirability of adopting a shorter working week, and to 
make a recommendation. After consideration of the report 
of the Conference the Commonwealth Prime Minister an- 
nounced that proposals for a general enquiry into the value 
of reducing the working week would be submitted to the next 
Premiers’ Conference. The British Government, in its report 
on the application of the Recommendation of 1935, stated 
that it had conferred with a number of representative industrial 
organisations on the general question of what can be done to 
absorb unemployed persons into industry, and that the 
conferences had been undertaken with a view to the examin- 
ation of a variety of proposals including a reduction in working 
hours. Finally, the Hungarian Minister of Industry announced 
his intention, in 1936, to alleviate unemployment among 
young persons by reducing the hours of work of private 
employees so as to enable establishments to engage a larger 
number of non-manual workers. 


Recreational and Social Services 


The Conference, in the Recommendation of 1935, suggested 
the adoption of a series of measures which are palliatives 
rather than real remedies, and which are mainly required 
in times of severe unemployment. As long as unemployment 
exists special measures of this kind will be necessary, and it 
was during the depression which started in 1929-1930 that 
they were set up for the most part. Since then they have 
had far less importance than they had at that time but they are 
far from being unnecessary, for the long-term unemployed 
are in some ways more isolated and more in need of help 
in times of relative prosperity than in times of depression. 
The first measure of this kind to be mentioned is the provision 
of recreational and social services. On this point, the Conference 
recommended that measures for promoting the general and 
vocational education of the young unemployed should be 
accompanied by measures to facilitate the useful and agreeable 
utilisation of their spare time; that such centres should not 
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be reserved for the exclusive use of the unemployed but 
should also be open to young employed persons ; that in dis- 
tricts where there is a sufficient number of young unemployed 
measures should be taken to establish social service centres 
and hostels where they can obtain board and lodging at low 
cost ; and that the public authorities should assist educational 
and other social services for the young unemployed organised 
by trade organisations and other associations. 


In Australia work of this kind is undertaken by the Young 
Citizens’ Association and by other voluntary bodies. A limited 
amount of financial assistance is given in some cases by the State. 


In Canada, while provision has been made for facilities for 
recreation and physical training in all schemes for training unem- 
ployed young persons, particular attention has been given to such 
facilities by the Provinces of British Columbia and Quebec. 


In Great Britain local education authorities have wide powers 
to supply and maintain facilities for social activities and physical 
training. These powers have been exercised to some extent for a 
long time and, in order that they should be more widely used, 
Parliament adopted the Physical Training and Recreation Act 
of 1937. The British Government is in agreement with the principles 
of the Recommendation of 1935 concerning the desirability of throw- 
ing open the recreational centres to all young persons, both em- 
ployed and unemployed. In the case of juveniles transferred to 
employment away from their home area, hostels are provided where 
necessary and special arrangements are made to provide for the 
recreation and leisure of the juveniles. Local authorities have 
power to assist educational and other social services for the young 
unemployed organised by other bodies. After the outbreak of war 
in September 1939, the Board of Education set up a National Youth 
Committee to organise, co-ordinate, and help, the efforts of voluntary 
welfare organisations. The Committee will dispose of special funds 
and will work in close co-operation with the local education author- 
ities. 


In Norway assistance has been given in a few cases to the work 
of private organisations in this field. 


In Sweden special steps have been taken to enable young unem- 
ployed persons to spend their spare time usefully and agreeably, 
but it has not been found necessary to establish special centres 
or hostels for young unemployed persons in particular. The work of 
trade organisations and other associations to provide educational 
and other social services for the young unemployed have, to some 
extent, been supported by the public authorities. 


In Switzerland hostels, gymnasiums, sports grounds, swimming- 
pools, libraries, etc., are to be found throughout the country and 
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are accessible to unemployed persons of all ages. Institutions in 
which board and lodging can be had at a low cost exist in the country 
and are also accessible to unemployed young persons. The trade 
unions and private associations are responsible for a large part 
of the social services for unemployed young persons and assistance 
is provided for this purpose by the Federal, cantonal and municipal 
authorities. 


In South Africa, in addition to the Special Service and Pioneer 
Battalions and the training centre for girls at Pretoria, which are 
national schemes, hostels where low-paid female workers may obtain 
board and lodging at low cost are subsidised by the Department 
of Labour and Social Welfare in the larger industrial centres. It 
is the practice of public authorities to assist educational and other 
social services for the young unemployed where such services are 
entirely localised, as in the case of the clubs conducted by Juvenile 
Affairs Boards. 


In the United States there has been, in recent years, a consider- 
able extension of the facilities for recreation equally open to young 
unemployed persons and others. Between 8 April 1935 and 31 May 
1939 a total sum of $804 million of emergency relief funds was spent 
in the construction or improvement of public recreational facilities. 


Special Employment Centres 


Another institution which became very popular during 
the depression was voluntary labour service, or, as the Con- 
ference called it, the establishment of special employment 
centres, the principal object of which was not to give education 
and training but to provide opportunities of work under 
other than normal conditions of employment. The estab- 
lishment of such centres was the subject of keen controversy 
in 1935 when the Conference discussed the matter, and it 
felt unable either to recommend or to discourage them. It 
felt equally unable not to say anything at all about them, 
because centres had been set up in a number of countries and 
it was thought desirable to make certain recommendations 
in order to prevent the abnormal conditions resulting in abuses. 
In fact, the recommendations made were very detailed, 
but it is perhaps unnecessary to do more here than refer to 
the more important ones. These were that attendance at 
employment centres should be strictly voluntary ; that every 
care should be taken to prevent centres, whether public or 
private, from becoming institutions for military training ; 
that the organisation of the centres should, as far as possible, 
be such as to enable the young unemployed to govern them- 
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selves particularly as regards discipline ; and that the work 
programmes of the centres should be such as to avoid compe- 
tition’ with workers in normal employment. 

Since 1935 the situation has considerably changed. Ger- 
many has followed the example of Bulgaria by transforming 
her voluntary labour service into a compulsory labour service, 
not merely for the unemployed but for all young people, 
both men and women, and it can therefore no longer be con- 
sidered as an unemployment measure; compulsory labour 
service has also been adopted in Bohemia-Moravia and 
Rumania. In some countries there has been a marked tend- 
ency to introduce some form of military discipline, if not 
of military training. Elsewhere, however, apart from meas- 
ures adopted in connection with national defence and which 
‘are not directly related to the problem of unemployment 
among young persons, the original character of the centres has 
been retained ; they have continued to be regarded as strictly 
voluntary, non-military organisations through which work of 
public utility may be carried out by workers who would 
otherwise be unemployed. In certain countries, however, the 
number of centres has been reduced owing partly to the 


decreased unemployment among young persons. In other 
countries the centres are tending to become more and more 
vocational training centres. 


In Australia some provision for giving employment to young 
persons under other than normal conditions of employment has been 
made in certain States, notably Tasmania and Victoria, mainly in 
connection with forestry work. Attendance at these camps is quite 
voluntary and nothing like military training is permitted or tolerated. 


In Belgium voluntary employment centres were set up and 
subsidised under the Royal Decree of 30 September 1935 with the 
object of assisting unemployed young persons to maintain their 
physical fitness and vitality. Only 170 persons, however, took 
advantage of the three centres which existed in 1938, and in 1939 
the centres had no activity worthy of mention. In consequence, 
the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare has recently announced 
that it is no longer desirable to encourage young unemployed per- 
sons to go to employment centres, but that they should rather 
attend courses of vocational or industrial education or of vocational 
retraining. 


In Canada relief camps were established for unemployed men 
during the depression but they were not found satisfactory, and on 
1 July 1936 they were closed. 
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In Estonia an experimental camp was opened in August 1935 for 
about 100 unemployed persons between 17 and 25, to be employed 
on land cultivation and the establishment of workers’ settlements. 


In Great Britain the Government set up instructional centres 
for unemployed men between 18 and 35, where reconditioning 
courses on healthy out-of-door work were provided to restore and 
maintain the employability of the men. A few courses of this type 
were also organised for older women. The practice in Great Britain 
with regard to attendance at such centres and the organisation of 
and conditions in such centres were in accordance with the principles 
stated in the Recommendation of 1935. The work done by men at 
the centres, though of ultimate benefit to the nation, such as work 
connected with afforestation, was work which would not be done 
as a commercial enterprise by wage-paid labour. These centres 
have been closed since the outbreak of war. 


In the Netherlands labour camps, attendance at which is entirely 
voluntary, are organised by various bodies. The work consists in 
the maintenance of wood and nature reserves, and in the building, 
maintenance, and improvement, of youth hostels. An attempt has 
also been made to extend the employment of young persons in 
industry by placing them in undertakings for the purpose of carrying 
out what is described as unprofitable work, or work which would 
not otherwise be performed; there have, however, been several 
difficulties in the way of carrying out this plan, and only a few 
undertakings have tried it. Experiments have also been made with 
the so-called two-for-one system, under which two young persons 
are employed in the place of one, each working half a day, and as far 
as possible are given instruction during the free half-day. The 
Minister of Social Affairs has recently announced that the system of 
labour camps would be reviewed with a view to making them to a 
larger extent vocational training centres. 


In Poland a Decree was promulgated on 22 September 1936 
establishing a voluntary labour service for young persons. Under 
it teams of young unemployed persons performed labour service 
for national defence or economic purposes, and underwent training 
for military or auxiliary military service ; they also received voca- 
tional training, training in citizenship, and general education. 
The duration of the labour service was two years, but persons might 
leave on giving four weeks’ notice. 


In Sweden camps subsidised by the State have been established 
for the voluntary labour service of unemployed young persons. 
In these camps, the simpler types of forestry, building, construction, 
and agricultural work, are carried out, the principal object being 
to enable the young persons to maintain and enhance their capacity 
for employment. The organisation of the camps is non-military in 
character. Admission, which is entirely voluntary, is restricted to 
those who have no dependants and are between 16 and 25 years 
of age. 
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In Switzerland, in accordance with an Order of 24 May 1935, 
Federal subsidies are paid to labour camps organised by the cantons, 
municipalities, and private associations. Attendance at a labour 
camp is not compulsory, but unemployed persons are entitled to 
unemployment and emergency benefit only if they can prove that 
they have worked for at least 150 days during the year preceding 
the claim whether in a labour camp or otherwise. Preference is 
given to unemployed persons between 16 and 24 years of age who 
have no family responsibilities. The organisation of the labour 
camps is in accordance with the provisions of the Recommendation 


of 1935. 


In the United States the Civilian Conservation Corps, first estab- 
lished by an Act of 31 March 1933 and since then extended up to 
30 June 1940 by an Act of 28 June 1937, is a non-military organis- 
ation, and provides employment and training for unemployed 
young persons in the conservation and development of the natural 
resources of the country. The workers in these camps do not com- 
pete with private industry ; on the contrary, the purchase of food, 
clothing, and other supplies, effected by the Corps increases employ- 
ment in private industry. Admission to the Corps is voluntary 
and, except for a small number of ex-service men, is restricted to 
unemployed unmarried men from 17 to 23 years of age who are in 
need. The total number of young men admitted between April 
1933 and January 1938 was nearly 2 million. The Department 
of Labor has from the beginning selected the applicants other than 
the ex-service men, and the task of constructing and administering 
the camps was undertaken by the War Department. In spite of 
this, however, the members of the C.C.C. neither receive military 
training nor are they subject to military regulations. The final 
responsibility for the administration of the Corps rested with the 
Director, who was appointed by the President. In accordance with 
the President’s reorganisation plan effective in July 1939 the C.0.C. 
has now been transferred to the new Federal Security Agency. 


Special Public Works 


Finally, the Conference recommended that special public 
works should be organised to assist unemployed young persons, 
and that such works should, as far as possible, be adapted 
to the age and occupation of such persons. 


In Denmark, by an Act of 20 May 1933, provision was made 
for the grant of subsidies to municipalities, trade unions, and other 
bodies, for the employment of unemployed young persons of 18 
to 22 years of age on useful work which would not otherwise be 
undertaken, such as, for instance, forestry, agricultural or horti- 
cultural work, the laying-out of playgrounds or sports-grounds, 
or work of personal interest to the unemployed. This Act was 
replaced by an Act of 13 April 1938, under which, in addition to 
municipalities and other bodies, the Government itself may under- 
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take work for the employment of young persons. The new measures 
apply only to young unemployed persons of 18 to 20 years of age. 
Contrary to the system in force in previous years, under which 
engagement in such work was optional, young unemployed persons 
who are assigned work in a centre, in accordance with the new 
Act, are required to perform such work and a refusal on their part 
or their premature departure from a camp entails the suspension 
of unemployment benefit and relief granted to them by the author- 
ities. 

In the Netherlands special public works, engagement for which 
is entirely voluntary, havé been organised for unemployed young 
persons. They are in part municipal works and in part works for 
private organisations such as sports or other recreational associations 
which serve a public purpose. 


In Norway two Circulars were issued by the Minister of Social 
Affairs in May 1937 and April 1938, concerning the organisation 
of special public works for unemployed young persons. The works 
in question consist in the construction of roads in mountain districts. 
and on communications to areas under cultivation, as well as drain- 
age work, and they are undertaken between May and November 
as the weather conditions are suitable during this period. Men 
are engaged for these works only in localities where the economic 
situation is bad. No worker may leave the works during the period 
of employment except with the permission of the leader of the group,, 


and any worker who fails to observe the regulations or whose con- 
duct is unsatisfactory may be asked to leave the works, no grant 
being made in such cases for the cost of the journey to the place of 
residence. 


In Sweden public works have been organised by the central 
and local authorities primarily for the relief of the unemployed, 
and at the end of November 1936 525 persons between 18 and 
21 years of age were employed on such works organised by the 
Government and 104 on those organised by the local authorities. 


In Switzerland unemployed young persons may be employed 
on general relief works. Persons with no family responsibilities are- 
subject to certain restrictions and they may be employed on agri- 
cultural work in summer. 


In the United States the National Youth Administration, which. 
was set up by Executive Order on 26 June 1935 as part of the Works 
Progress Administration, and has recently been transferred to the 
Federal Security Agency, provides part-time employment for young 
persons between 18 and 25 years of age if their income, or, if they 
are members of a family, if the income of the family, is insufficient 
to meet basic needs. The young people are employed on work which 
would not otherwise be undertaken for a recognised non-commercial 
institution, it being open to private agencies to co-operate in these 
schemes by supplying the necessary equipment, materials, work- 
rooms, and supervisory staff. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


It is clear from the above analysis of measures adopted 
both nationally and internationally that the principles of the 
Recommendation of 1935 have been widely applied. 

In the first place, the Conference itself, as a result of a 
resolution passed in that year, subsequently dealt, in greater 
detail or in a different form, with certain aspects of the pro- 
blem to which the Conference of 1935 devoted attention. 
Thus, in 1936 and 1937, the three Conventions relating to 
the minimum age for admission to employment were revised 
and brought into harmony with the proposals contained in 
the Recommendation of 1935, and in 1939 detailed Recom- 
mendations were adopted on the whole question of technical 
and vocational education and apprenticeship. Moreover, in 
resolutions adopted in 1938 the Conference invited the Govern- 
ing Body to place the questions of vocational guidance and of 
vocational retraining and readjustment of adult workers on the 
agenda of an early session of the Conference. In the second 
place, steps have been taken in a large number of countries to 
deal with the problem of unemployment among young persons 
along the lines laid down in the Recommendation of 1935. 

The problem has not, however, disappeared, and it is 
useful to investigate how far the remedies proposed in 1935 
are still of value in the circumstances of to-day or in the light 
of probable developments in the future. It is much clearer 
to-day than it was in 1935 that the problem was not a purely 
temporary phenomenon, destined to pass away at the end of 
the depression. It has permanent features which require 
constant attention from the Governments and from all those 
who are concerned with the employment of young people. 

The Conference included in its Recommendation of 1935 
a section on statistics, and recommended ways in which they 
might be improved. This certainly continues to be impor- 
tant, but if the Conference were reviewing the situation to-day 
it might well wish to extend this section of the Recommenda- 
tion and say something about other kinds of information as 
well. The experience of recent years has shown very clearly 
that a continuous study of the employment and unemploy- 
ment of young persons is necessary in order to lay a sound 
basis for remedial measures. 

Enquiries which have been made in some countries disclose 
the fact that much of the unemployment among young adults 
is due to blind-alley employment, in which many juveniles 
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engage immediately after leaving school. This is unques- 
tionably a matter worthy of most careful consideration. 
The remedy would seem to be to discourage young school- 
leavers from going into jobs which lead nowhere, and if they 
do take such jobs (for there is some work of this kind that 
cannot be dispensed with) to encourage them to undertake 
some kind of training which will fit them for more progressive 
employment later on. 

Coming now to the question of adjusting the supply of 
labour to the demand for it, including education and training, 
vocational guidance, and placing, it can hardly be doubted 
that the permanent importance of the section of the Recom- 
mendation of 1935 on the school-leaving age, the age for 
admission to employment, and general and vocational edu- 
cation, is very great indeed. So far as the minimum age for 
admission to employment is concerned, this has since been 
regulated internationally by the revision of the three Minimum 
Age Conventions. At the same time, the value of an adequate 
system of general and vocational education, from the point 
of view of the organisation of the labour market, as well as 
from the general educational point of view, is gaining increas- 
ing recognition, and here also the Conference has taken a 
step forward since 1935. It is of particular importance that 
the principles laid down on this subject should be followed 
during the war. On the other hand, educational courses for 
unemployed juveniles and training or retraining centres for 
unemployed adults have been extended, on a considerable 
scale in the recent past, owing to the need for skilled workers 
for those trades which have been expanding most rapidly. 
It may, therefore, be said that this section of the Recommend- 
ation of 1935, supplemented by subsequent decisions of the 
Conference, retains its full importance in the light of recent 
developments. 

The need for a well-organised system of vocational guid- 
ance, co-ordinated with the school and the employment 
exchange, is also recognised more and more, and the war 
may well lead to a considerable development in this field. In 
normal circumstances, it is probable that this question would 
find a place on the agenda of an early session of the Conference. 

Most of the paragraphs in the Recommendation of 1935 
relating to placing are of importance at all times. Special 
placing services for juveniles, the assistance of young persons 
of 18 years of age and over in their occupational readjustment, 
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the transference of young unemployed persons to expanding 
occupations and to districts in which such occupations are 
carried on, and international agreements for the exchange of 
student employees, are all of permanent value in the organis- 
ation of the labour market. On the latter point, attention may be 
drawn to the important agreement concluded recently by the 
northern countries of Europe ; this agreement is regarded in 
some quarters as preparing the way for the creation of a 
common labour market in the countries concerned. Even if 
such exchanges may be impossible in many countries at the 
present time, they will assuredly have renewed importance 
at the end of the war. 

A suggestion was included in the Recommendation of 
1935 to the effect that attempts to promote re-employment 
by a reduction of hours of work should be pursued with special 
vigour in respect of employment in which young persons 
engage. In this matter, the situation has radically changed 
since 1935, but it may be regarded as certain that this problem 
will again become acute in the future, and when that time 
arrives the special aspect of it which concerns young workers 
will deserve reconsideration. 

The object of the above proposal was to increase the demand 
for the labour of young persons, and the Conference of Austra- 
lian Governments, which met in July 1939, put forward 
another idea, the object of which is also to influence the demand 
for labour but in a different way. The Research Section of 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics said, in 
its memorandum to the Conference, that the structure of 
industry’s demand for labour did not completely correspond 
to ‘the structure of the supply of labour. If that is so, whatever 
may be done to adapt the supply of labour more closely to 
the demand will be inadequate. The problem will still remain 
unsolved. It was therefore suggested that action should be 
taken to change the structure of the demand for labour and 
to lay down a suitable ratio of minors to adults in employment. 
The Conference, basing itself on the figures quoted in the 
earlier part of this article ', showing the differences in the 
proportion of minors to adults in different fields of employ- 
ment, unanimously adopted a resolution affirming the desir- 
ability of consideration by all competent industrial tribunals 
of the fixation of interim maximum ratios of minors to adults 
who may be employed, and inviting the Governments con- 





1 See above, p. 451. 
3 
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cerned to take the necessary steps to implement this resolution. 

Recreational and social services for the young unemployed 
are mostly of importance when unemployment exists on a 
large scale, but they continue to be needed as long as there are 
any long-term young unemployed. On the other hand, the 
assistance which public authorities were recommended to 
give to educational and other social services organised by 
trade organisations and other associations is desirable at all 
times, especially so far as educational services are concerned. 

The section of the Recommendation on special employ- 
ment centres is also of most importance when there is large- 
scale unemployment. Such centres exist, however, in a con- 
siderable number of countries and in some of them are now 
considered a permanent feature, and, in these circumstances, 
the practical value of the principles set forth in the Recom- 
mendation of 1935 can hardly be denied. Much the same 
applies to the suggestions on special public works for young 
unemployed persons, and these suggestions will doubtless 
be particularly relevant at the end of the war. 

To sum up, the suggestions for dealing with unemploy- 
ment among young persons are of two kinds: those which 
are of importance at all times and which necessarily form part 
of an employment policy, and those which are of importance 
mainly when unemployment on a large scale exists or is 
threatened. The former are real remedies; the latter are 
palliatives which are, however, indispensable at times when 
the remedies have not been effectively applied or some of 
them, owing to a depression, are temporarily inapplicable. 
If the remedial measures are systematically applied, they 
should ensure a progressive development of employment for 
young persons. Most, if not all, of these measures are quite 
as important in wartime as in peace-time. We have to plan 
for the future, and if a sound basis is not established now the 
end of the war may well find us unprepared to face the new 
problems of peace. In any case, when that time comes there 
will be a severe dislocation which may be accompanied by 
serious unemployment, and which will require the application 
of all the measures which have been referred to above. Looking 
beyond the transition, it is clearly inconceivable that anything 
should be neglected that is likely to prevent a situation from 
arising again in which numbers of young workers, able and 
willing to work, are unable for long periods to find the employ- 
ment they are seeking. 
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The collective relations between employers and employees 
are a problem of fundamental importance in the field of labour 
and of unvarying interest not only to the student but also to the 
practical administrator. 

In the United States, collective bargaining has received fresh 
impetus in recent years from legislation which has favoured its 
development. The reader of the Review will therefore welcome 
the present article, which presents a clear-cut analysis of the 
history and present status of collective bargaining in that country. 
Its interest is also enhanced by the fact that it deals with a signi- 
ficant aspect of the subject chosen for discussion at the 1940 
International Labour Conference, namely, the Methods of 
Collaboration between the Public Authorities, Workers’ Organis- 
ations and Employers’ Organisations. 

















HE modern trade union movement in the United States 

began 50 years ago when a number of craft unions severed 
relations with the Knights of Labor and formed the American 
Federation of Labor. The Knights of Labor was a “ one big 
union ”, which included not only skilled and unskilled wage 
earners but also small employers and professional persons 
of a reformist turn of mind. The emergence of the American 
Federation of Labor as the dominant organisation of American 
wage earners indicated a trend away from the socialist ideology 
and co-operative experiments of the nineteenth century. 
Labour ceased to direct its energies toward ways to escape 
the wage system. Rather than do away with capitalism, 
organised labour turned its attention to bargaining with 
capitalism. 
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The establishment of the American Federation of Labor 
also marked a change in the structure and form of government 
of labour organisations. The Knights of Labor was composed 
of local and regional units, most of which included a number 
of trades, although some were confined to craft lines. All 
these branches were subservient to and dominated by the 
central office. The result was that agreements were negotiated 
by persons unfamiliar with a given trade and that groups of 
workers were asked to participate in strikes in which they had 
no direct concern or interest. The American Federation of 
Labor was set up as a federated body of autonomous national 
unions (international if they included locals in Canada), each 
union maintaining complete control of its own affairs. The 
chief function of the central organisation was to assign and 
to maintain the jurisdictional lines of the several unions. 

Concomitant with the reorganisation on the economic front 
was a shifting of emphasis with respect to political action. 
Instead of seeking to form its own party to compete with 
established political parties, the trade union movement in 
the United States adopted the policy of bargaining with existing 
parties and their candidates on the basis of “reward your 
friends and punish your enemies ”. 

Detachment from political parties has been accompanied 
with a hesitancy to seek direct legislative aid. Except for 
protective laws for women and children, labour unions in the 
United States had a very limited interest in special legislation 
for improving general working conditions. Until very recently 
organised labour, composed chiefly of skilled craftsmen, was 
indifferent and even opposed to such special protective 
legislation as social insurance and general wages and hours 
laws. The emergence of the industrial union movement, 
which crystallised in 1938 in the Congress of Industrial Orga- 
nizations, has furthered the interest of organised labour in 
social legislation. 

The primary political concern of the American labour 
movement has been to free itself from those legal and judicial 
restrictions which prevent or make more difficult the carrying 
on and extension of union organisation and collective 
bargaining. It has felt that if labour was once given legal 
protection in the right to organise and to bargain collectively, 
it could obtain improved working conditions without the aid 
of reform legislation. 
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LEGAL RIGHTS OF LABOUR ORGANISATIONS 


Although no legislation was ever enacted in the United 
States similar to the English eighteenth-century laws against 
combination of workmen, British judicial precedents relating 
the doctrine of conspiracy to workers’ organisations were 
carried over into the United States courts. In the early 
nineteenth century, several associations of workmen were 
held to be illegal combinations and strikes for the purpose of 
raising wages were declared to be criminal conspiracies. A 
notable change in attitude was expressed in 1842 by one 
court which held that it was not unlawful for workmen to 
combine and to induce all those engaged in the same occupation 
to become members. ? 

By the latter part of the century the lawfulness of labour 
organisations per se was seldom questioned. Instead, judicial 
decisions turned upon what could be considered permissible 
activities of labour unions and whether the methods they 
used could be deemed legal. Although the right to strike was 
generally considered to be legal, some courts maintained that 
only those strikes were legal which the court decided had a 
legal justification.* Thus strikes for increased wages and 
reduced hours were held to be lawful, while strikes for the 
closed shop involving the discharge of non-union workmen 
were frequently condemned. Many restrictions were placed 
against actions growing out of the strike situation. Most of 
these necessarily implied quantitative judgments — such as 
the point where legal persuasion becomes illegal intimidation 
—or involved distinctions such as that between primary 
boycotts, which were usually considered lawful, and secondary 
boycotts, which were held unlawful. 

Interference with collective activity of workers was made 
effective most often by the issuing of injunctions to cease 
certain proscribed acts. Without judicial review or jury trial, 
defendants were subjected to fines and imprisonment for 
“contempt of court ” if the judge’s orders contained in the 
injunction were not strictly observed. If it was- held that 
such acts interfered with interstate commerce, triple damages 





1 Commonwealth v. Hunt, 4 Metcalf 111 (Massachusetts 1842). 
2? DeMinico v. Craig, 207 Mass. 593, 94, N. E. 317 (1911). 
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could be recovered under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act.! In 
1922 the Supreme Court held that unions could be sued as 
entities and that there was no limited liability for union 
members as there was with corporation stockholders. * 

Courts most frequently have placed restrictions upon 
picketing. As all picketing which was not peaceful was 
considered unlawful, the question of legal picketing is based 
upon considerations other than the presence of physical 
violence. In some cases decisions turned upon the extent of 
picketing. A Supreme Court decision in 1921 *, which held 
that more than one picket at each factory gate constituted 
intimidation and was therefore unlawful, established a pre- 
cedent which was followed by many courts. 

While the preponderance of court decisions was placing 
restrictions upon labour unions, there were some legislative 
attempts to broaden the scope of their permissible activities 
as well as to narrow the permissible conduct of employers to 
interfere with such activities. Such legislation resulted in only 
slight gains to the workers, owing to the fact that it was over- 
ruled or severely restricted by the courts. Thus a statute 
passed in 1898, prohibiting railroad employers from discharging 
or refusing to hire persons because of union membership or 
activity, was held unconstitutional because it interfered with 
the liberty of contract between the employer and employee. * 
In a later case in 1915 the courts held, on the same grounds, 
that all laws were unconstitutional which prohibited employers 
to require anti-union promises as a condition of employment. ° 
Subsequently union organisers were enjoined from soliciting 
among workers who had signed such anti-union (yellow-dog) 
contracts. ® 

The rights of workers in organisation activities were 
strengthened by the declaration of policy of the War Labor 
Conference Board, in 1918, that: “The right of workers to 
organise in trade unions and to bargain collectively, through 





1 U.S. Code, 1934, Title 15, Ch. I, 26 Stat. 209 (1890). Section 15 says : “ Any 
person who shall be injured in his business or property by reason of anything 
forbidden in the anti-trust laws may sue therefor..., and shall recover three- 
fold the damages by him sustained. ...” 

* United Mine Workers of America v. Coronado Coal Co., 259 U.S. 344, 42 
Sup. Ct. 570 (1922). 

* American Steel Foundries Co. v. Tri-City Trades Council, 251 U.S. 184, 
42 Sup. Ct. 72. 

4 Adair v. United States, 208 U.S. 161 (1908). 
5 Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U.S. 1 (1915). 
* Hitchman Coal and Coke Co. v. Mitchell, 245 U.S. 229 (1917). 
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chosen representatives, is recognised and affirmed. This 
right shall not be denied, abridged, or interfered with by the 
employers in any manner whatsoever.” 1 Accompanying this 
positive declaration, however, was a statement that “the 
workers, in the exercise of their right to organise, shall not 
use coercive measures of any kind to induce persons to join 
their organisations, nor to induce employers to bargain or 
to deal therewith,” and that employers were not required 
to deal through union representatives who were not employees 
unless such had been the practice previously. 

Distinct advantages to trade unions resulted from the 
adoption of these principles by the National War Labor 
Board, which was given jurisdiction to act in all controversies 
in the field of production necessary for the effective conduct 
of the war. The growth of labour organisation during the war 
was marked. However, during the twenties most of the 
gains which the trade unions had made were lost in the post-war 
depression and as a result of the anti-union campaign carried 
on by the employers. The most striking contrast between 
the pre-war and post-war period was the growth, in fields 
that had been largely unorganised, of organisations whose 
membership was confined to the employees of the particular 
plant. These works councils, or so-called company unions, 
continued to grow in number after the war, although at a 
considerably slower rate. 

Railroad workers were the beneficiaries of the first Federal 
legislation primarily enacted to protect workers from 
interference in their self-organisation or designation of 
representatives for collective bargaining. This Act, further 
strengthened and clarified by Amendments in 1934 *, imposed 
upon employer and workers the duty “to exert every 
reasonable effort to make and maintain agreements concerning 
rates of pay, rules, and working conditions ”. Such agreements 
are to be negotiated through labour organisations which have the 
support of at least a majority of the employees ifi the craft or 
class concerned. Employers are forbidden to interfere in any 
way with the self-organisation of employees, violation being a 
misdemeanour and punishable by fine or imprisonment or both. 





1 Report of the War Labor Conference Board to the Secretary of Labor, 29 
March 1918, printed in U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 287 : National 


War Labor Board, p. 31. 
2 44 U.S. Stat., 577 (1926). Railway Labor Act of 1934 (U.S.C., Title 45, 


secs. 151 to 164; 48 Stat. 1185). 
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Protection, especially against the issuance of injunctions ’, 
was extended to other workers by the Norris-LaGuardia Act ?, 
passed by Congress in 1932, and in the laws enacted thereafter 
in some states, which followed the pattern of the Federal Act. 
The Norris-LaGuardia Act disallows injunctions against the 
normal and peaceful activities connected with industrial 
disputes and requires that no injunctions shall be granted 
except after an open hearing. The Act relieves officers and 
unions of liability for unlawful acts of its members and makes 
unenforceable in Federal courts those individual contracts 
(yellow-dog contracts) in which the employee promises not 
to join any labour organisation. 


THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


The passage of the Norris-LaGuardia Act marked a turning 
point in the legal status of workers’ organisational activities. 
The Act, however, did not implement legal rights with any 
administrative machinery by which workers might be protected 
against trespass by their employers. The National Industrial 
Recovery Act * in 1933 went into greater detail in defining 
the rights and privileges of employees. Furthermore, there 
were created labour boards to handle disputes arising under 
section 7 (a) of the Act, and to hold elections to determine 
bargaining agencies. A law of collective bargaining was 
gradually being developed through the decisions and practices 
of these boards when the National Industrial Recovery Act 
was declared unconstitutional in May 1935. 4 

Significantly, the protections afforded labour under the 
N.I. R. A. had become sufficiently acceptable to induce 





1 Labour had hoped that it had obtained certain immunities under section 20 
of the Clayton Act, enacted in 1914 (38 U.S. Stat. L. 738), which read in part : 
“That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by any court of the 
United States ... in any case between an employer and employees... involving 
or growing out of, a dispute concerning terms or conditions of employment, unless 
necessary to prevent irreparable injury to property. ... And no restraining order 
or injunction shall prohibit any person or persons, whether singly or in concert, 
from terminating any relation of employment ... or from peacefully persuading 
any person to work or to abstain from working ... or from peaceably assembling 
in a lawful manner, and for lawful purposes. ... ” 

The benefits of this legislation were largely nullified by judicial interpretation 
of such phrases as “in a lawful manner ”, “ unless necessary to prevent irrepar- 
able injury ”. 

2 Public Act No. 65 (23 March 1932). 

* Enacted on 16 June 1933 (U.S.C. Title 15, secs. 701-712). 

* The National Industrial Recovery Act was declared invalid by the Supreme 
Court on 27 May 1935 (Schechter v. U.S., 295 U.S. 495). 
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Congress, within six months after that Act’s invalidation, to 
enact a law exclusively dealing with labour’s rights and 
privileges. The National Labor Relations Act +, referred to 
by labour as its Magna Carta, declares that “employees shall 
have the right to self-organisation, to form, join, or assist 
labour organisations, to bargain collectively through represent- 
atives of their own choosing, and to engage in concerted 
activities, for the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection ”. 

To protect these rights, certain enumerated unfair labour 
practices are forbidden : 


Employers must not interfere with, restrain, or coerce employees 
in the exercise of their right to self-organisation, to form, or join 
labour organisations, to bargain collectively through representatives 


of their own choosing. 
They must not dominate or interfere with the formation or 


administration of any labour organisation or contribute to the 
financial or other support of it. 

They must not discriminate in hiring, discharge, or any condition 
of employment to encourage or discourage membership in any 


labour organisation. 
They must not discharge or otherwise discriminate against 


employees who file charges or give testimony under the Act. 
They must not refuse to bargain collectively with representatives 
of employees designated in accordance with the Act. 


The Act provides for a non-partisan board whose duties 
are two-fold: (a) to aid in the free selection of employee 
representative agencies by holding elections or otherwise 
determining the choice of the majority of the workers within 
an appropriate bargaining unit ; (b) to prevent unfair labour 
practices and to see that employers bargain “in good faith ” 
once the representative agency has been determined. 

During its first four years the Board has handled almost 
24,000 cases, involving over 5¥, million workers. At first the 
majority of the cases involved charges of unfair labour 
practices, but an increasing number deal with the question 
of a representative agency. The Board has conducted over 
2,300 elections, in which almost a million votes were cast. 
In its election cases the Board has been faced with a situation 
which was unforeseen at the time the Act was passed, namely, 
the division within the ranks of labour and the bitter disputes 
between rival unions. In a number of the election cases both 





1 Act of 5 July 1935 (49 Stat. 449). 
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American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organisations’ unions have been involved, with the losing 
union inclined to criticise the Board for partiality. 

The coverage of the Act and the powers of the Board have 
been clarified and strengthened by a number of decisions of 
the Supreme Court: the Board’s jurisdiction has been inter- 
preted to include all manufacturing plants which ship across 
state lines either before or after sale more than an insignificant 
volume of goods, as well as concerns, such as power plants, 
where an interruption in production would interfere with 
interstate commerce. The Court has maintained that the 
Board has original jurisdiction in cases arising under the Act 
and that no court may enjoin the Board from holding hearings 
or making determinations. While a determination once made 
may be appealed to the circuit courts, in election cases the 
Board has final jurisdiction as to the election procedure, the 
appropriate bargaining unit, and the labour organisations 
which are entitled to participate. 

The National Labor Relations Act signifies government 
assistance of the first magnitude to organised labour. A 
country which had been unique in its almost complete absence 
of governmental support of collective action by its wage 
earners has now reversed its position and given to a government 
board broad powers to carve out new industrial relations patterns. 

Through its quasi-judicial powers to interpret and deter- 
mine unfair labour practices, the Board is able to prevent 
employers from engaging in most of those practices which 
had become the most impregnable obstacles to union expansion. 
Through its jurisdiction in.the establishment of bargaining 
units, the Board may sanction or disallow bargaining on a 
basis broad enough to permit standardisation of working 
conditions throughout an entire industry, locality or multi- 
plant corporations. Through its power to examine the 
circumstances surrounding the creation and functioning of 
employees’ organisations and to determine what agencies 
may appear on the ballot, the Board is able to deal a death 
blow to bona fide labour unions’ most formidable rival — 
the company-dominated union. 






































EXTENT OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The sympathetic encouragement of the New Deal, climaxed 
in the National Labor Relations Act and its validation by 
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the Supreme Court in 1937, helped to alter the whole course 
of the American labour movement. Further changes were 
brought about by the emergence of the industrial union move- 
ment, which took shape in the creation in 1935 of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, now termed the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

As a result of favourable legislation, the dynamics of a 
new movement and the revived aggressiveness of the older 
unions, trade union membership almost trebled within six 
years — from about three million in 1933 to 8% million in 
1939. For the first time unions made a successful entry in 
the mass-production industries such as steel, automobile and 
rubber. White-collar workers — newspaper reporters, insur- 
ance agents, office workers, State and county employees, 
retail clerks — organised into new unions and joined the 
national federations. 

Sections of the country which had been untouched by any 
trade-union activity found energetic organisation campaigns 
under way. Workers in industrial centres in southern States, 
as well as in many of the smaller communities in the northern 
States, were aroused to trade-union consciousness for the 
first time. Organisation made headway among the agricultural 
hired labourers, share croppers and cannery workers where 
local pressure was not too intimidating. Coal miners were 
organised in counties and States where employer hostility 
had been open and ruthless. 

Expansion was not confined to new industries and areas, 
however. The long-established unions which had been 
declining in membership since the post-war depression were 
able to increase their membership in the normally union 
trades and centres, as well as among the workers who had 
logically come within their purview through changing industrial 
processes. 

Collective agreements naturally followed in the wake of 
union membership. The number of agreements now in effect, 
however, is not known. Many agreements in the United 
States are negotiated locally and few of the national union 
offices attempt to keep complete records. There is no require- 
ment that copies be filed with the Government, although 
many unions voluntarily send copies to the Department of 
Labor. In spite of this lack of exact information as to the 
number of agreements in effect, reasonably accurate estimates 
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can be made of the proportion of workers in the various 
industries who are covered by collective agreements. 

Outstanding among industries almost entirely under 
written agreements are coal mining, railroad train and engine 
service, breweries, flat glass, newspaper printing, and men’s 
and women’s clothing. Musicians, actors, and radio artists 
and performers are almost all working under collective- 
bargaining conditions. The automobile industry, with the 
exception of the Ford Motor Co., is almost entirely under 
union agreements, as is also the steel industry, with the 
exception of half a dozen of the medium-size concerns, and 
the rubber industry, with the exception of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. and a few small plants. 

At the other extreme are the industries where there is 
little, and in some cases almost a complete absence of, collective 
bargaining. Among these are agriculture, domestic service, 
aircraft manufacturing, chemicals, iron mining, quarrying, 
most of the service industries and trades, retail and wholesale 
trade, and office and professional workers. 

There are wide sectional differences in the degree of unionis- 
ation within a number of the industries. For instance, while 
longshoremen and seamen on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
are generally under agreements, there are few agreements on 
the Gulf Coast or Great Lakes. Most of the union agreements 
in the air transport, lumber, fishing and canning industries are 
with companies on the West Coast. Organisation of building 
maintenance workers is predominantly in New York City and 
a few other large cities. Most of the full-fashioned hosiery 
mills in the North are under agreement, while agreements are 
almost non-existent in the seamless branch of the industry, 
especially in the South. 


COVERAGE OF AGREEMENTS 


Standards of wages, hours and other working conditions in 
the United States are much more diversified than in most 
countries. This is true not only between the different sections 
of the country but also between the various trades and 
industries, or even different sectors within an industry. Wage 
rates, for instance, range from $0.101 an hour for some 





1 Although the Fair Labor Standards Act now prohibits wages lower than 
80 cents an hour in interstate industries, the Act does not cover local service 
trades, agricultural workers, etc. 
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unskilled workers in the South to over $2.50 an hour for some 
skilled trades in the North. The 60-hour week still exists, 
although it is rare, while a few important industries operate on 
32- to 36-hour weeks. 

There are a number of reasons for these wide variations 
in standards. An important factor is the existence of a large 
“free trade ” area in which various localities were able to 
compete on a basis of labour costs so long as the Federal 
Government considered working conditions a local matter. 
The chief reason for lack of uniform standards was the relative 
weakness of labour organisations and absence of effective 
collective bargaining in many industries and localities. Where 
labour unions exist they have directed their efforts toward 
standardisation of working conditions through as broad a 
coverage as possible of a single agreement, or by including 
identical terms in agreements presented to the several 
employers within the same industry or competitive area. 

The predominance of large corporations in the recently 
organised mass-production industries has caused the efforts 
of unions to be directed first toward bringing all the plants 
in a given corporation, regardless of location, within the 
scope of one agreement. Up to the present time they have 
been only partially successful. Militating against such a 
programme has been the opposition of large corporations 
to accept all plants of one corporation as a single bargaining 
unit. An example of corporation-wide dealing is that of 
the General Electric Company. Approximate uniformity 
is obtained in a different way among the plants of the United 
States Steel Corporation, where nearly identical agreements 
are signed by each of the subsidiary companies. In fact, 
most of the agreements throughout the steel industry contain 
much the same terms. 

There are only a few instances of industry-wide bargaining 
in the United States. The anthracite industry is covered 
by a single agreement. In bituminous coal mining, while 
separate agreements are signed in each region, these follow 
the pattern of the terms negotiated at joint conferences of 
representatives of the various regional employers’ associations 
and regional and national officers of the union. The tra- 
ditional bargaining arrangement in railroad transportation 
has been negotiation between each craft union and the indi- 
vidual railroad system. Although agreements continue to 
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be signed by the system, since 1932 major questions have 
been settled on a national scale between the Association of 
American Railroads and the Railway Labor Executive 
Association, which is composed of the presidents of the twenty 
unions of railroad workers. American examples of trade-wide 
bargaining of longest status occur in the pottery and glassware 
industries. Although the coverage of the national agree- 
ments has fluctuated with the strength of unions, for several 
decades the existing bargaining relations have been on a 
national scale. A few other instances of industry-wide 
dealing are found in wallpaper printing, sprinkler fitting, 
stove moulding, and elevator manufacturing. 

Collective bargaining on a regional basis has been more 
common than industry-wide dealing. A number of the 
maritime unions negotiate with employers’ associations cover- 
ing shipping lines and dock employers on a particular coast. 
An employers’ association representing the pulp and paper 
industry in the Pacific North-West deals with the two unions 
in that field. In the hosiery industry bargaining is conducted 
with an employers’ association which represents the major part. 
of the northern section of full-fashioned hosiery manufacture, 
although recently wages have been negotiated locally. 

In the men’s and women’s clothing, men’s hats, millinery, 
and the fur industries highly developed collective bar- 
gaining machinery exists within each of the metropolitan 
areas which are important producing centres. The unions 
have made repeated efforts to secure industry-wide dealing 
in the interests of national standardisation, but so far have 
been successful only once—a recent nation-wide negotiation 
for a wage increase in men’s clothing. 

Significant as these instances are of collective bargaining 
on a broad coverage, agreements between individual employers 
and unions remain the prevailing method of negotiation in 
the United States. More than half of all the employees 
working under collective bargaining conditions are covered 
by agreements negotiated with individual employers. 

Furthermore, there has been no effort in this country, 
as in some countries, to obtain governmental support to make 
mandatory the existence of the terms negotiated by a majority 
within an industry throughout the entire industry. Some- 
what related to this principle of the extension of union agree- 
ments to third parties is the provision in the Fair Labor 
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Standards Act which provides for the establishment of mini- 
mum wages higher than the general one specified in the 
Act upon recommendation of tripartite industry committees. 
So far as a minimum wage for an industry is concerned, 
the standards established by collective bargaining in a portion 
of the industry can be legally extended throughout the 
industry. 


CONTENTS OF AGREEMENTS 


While union agreements in the United States vary a good 
deal with respect to the amount of detail in which the terms 
are described, the majority mention all the items which usually 
are considered to be subject to employer-union negotiation. 

Underlying all the specific terms concerning wages, hours 
and other working conditions is the clause which defines the 
status of the union with respect to both the employer and the 
workers in the plant. Such clauses are of particular import- 
ance in this country,. where collective bargaining has met with 
opposition by the employers and where the obtaining of a 
union recognition agreement frequently represents years of 
struggle and many bitter disputes. Even after collective 
bargaining is nominally accepted, there may be an absence 
of mutual good faith and a suspicion that the formal recogni- 
tion will be nullified or compromised in the day-to-day working 
relationship. 

The status accorded the union varies greatly, signifying, 
on the whole, the maturity of the collective bargaining rela- 
tionship. The closed union shop, for instance, will usually 
obtain in those plants and industries where unions have been 
accepted and have been functioning for some time. In plants. 
or industries where collective bargaining is new, the agree- 
ments frequently provide recognition of the union for only 
those employees who are members of the union. This may 
not always be true. For instance, in an industry predomi- 
nantly unionised, the first agreement in a particular plant 
may call for a closed shop. Likewise, many agreements 
which have been in effect a number of years do not call for 
the closed union shop. In such instances the union may 
have been unable to obtain the support of a sufficient number 
of the employees, or a virtual closed shop may have developed 
without its being formalised in the agreement. 
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Almost half of the organised workers in the United States 
are covered by agreements which require that all employees 
in the trade or plant be members of the union. In the well- 
organised industries, for example building, clothing, and 
printing, most of the agreements provide not only that all 
employees be members but that new employees must be obtained 
through the union. Under other closed-shop agreements the 
employer is free to hire whom he wishes, but new employees 
must join the union either immediately or after a learning or 
probation period. 

In a number of the agreements, employees are not required 
to be members of the union, but union members are accorded 
preferential treatment in certain aspects of employment — the 
last to be laid off when there is curtailment of force, the first 
to be re-employed upon resumption of business, the first to be 
considered for promotions, etc. In many instances, parti- 
cularly in the agreements recently signed in the mass-produc- 
tion industries, the union is specified as the sole bargaining 
agency, but there are no requirements or preferences as to 
union membership. If such clauses grant sole recognition to 
the union, the employer is prevented from dealing with repre- 
sentatives of a rival union, or with his non-union employees 
under an employee representation plan. Some of these 
clauses, however, specify that the union is recognised as the 
bargaining agency for its members only which leaves the door 
open for non-union members to deal individually or to form 
another kind of representation agency. 

The check-off — deductions from employees’ pay of union 
dues and assessments — is provided in most of the agreements 
in the coal-mining and hosiery industries, and is common in 
the clothing and a few other industries. It occurs occasionally 
in the agreements of most of the unions. 

Further aids to the union are given in a number of agree- 
ments which provide that union officials be allowed leave of 
absence to attend to union business and that they be given 
certain protections or preferences in employment and lay-off. 
Many agreements provide special safeguards against dismissal 
of union officers because of union activity. 

The provisions in union agreements dealing with working 
conditions cover every aspect of employment — wages, hours, 
holidays and vacations, seniority rules, health and safety 
standards, and other working rules which vary considerably 
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according to the special conditions pertaining to the trade or 
industry. 

Where pay is on a time-work basis, the actual hour, day 
or week rate is generally listed for each occupation, although 
sometimes the wage list is supplementary to the actual agree- 
ment. Where piece-work prevails, the actual rates are seldom 
specified, but thy procedure for establishing the piece rates is 
usually described. Most of the wage clauses provide penalty 
rates for overtime and differential rates for night work. Other 
wage items concern perquisites, rates to be paid to employees 
who are transferred to jobs paying a different rate than their 
own, payment for time lost due to machine breakdown or 
short stoppages in the flow of work, etc. 

Regular hours of workers in industries covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act are now 42 per week.'! Few union 
agreements, however, permit more than 40 hours without 
penalty rates. In coal mining, fur manufacturing, and 
women’s clothing, a 35-hour week prevails. A 36-hour week 
is the rule in glass manufacturing and in men’s clothing, and 
is fairly general in the rubber, hosiery and radio industries. 

Most agreements provide for the seven national legal 
holidays, and some provide for additional religious or local 
holidays. About 20 per cent. of the workers covered by 
agreements are given at least one week’s vacation with pay 
after a year’s service, some agreements providing longer 
vacations for employees with longer service records. 

Seniority provisions have become of increasing importance 
in union agreements, especially in the newly organised mass- 
production industries where business fluctuations result in 
frequent lay-offs and where unions feel the need for some 
protective device against discriminatory treatment in lay-off, 
re-hiring and promotions. Some agreements provide for rigid 
seniority, either on an occupation, department or plant basis ; 
others have certain qualifying features as, for example, a 
share-the-work plan through shortening of hours to a specified 
number before lay-offs according to seniority, or a recognition 
of individual efficiency and number of dependants, along with 
length of service. Merit is frequently included with seniority 
for promotions and transfers, although many agreements 
provide for promotions on a straight seniority basis. 





* The law provides for a maximum of 40 hours beginning in October 1940. 
4 
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AGREEMENTS 







SETTLEMENT OF GRIEVANCES UNDER UNION 





Practically all union agreements now in effect make some 
provision for the adjustment of grievances, misunderstandings, 
and disputes which arise in the day-to-day working relation- 
ship. Most generally the agreements call for a series of pro- 
cedural steps beginning with negotiations at the point of origin 
of the dispute, with the higher union and employer repre- 
sentatives successively brought into the negotiations. Usually 
there is provided a final step in the adjustment process to be 
used when negotiations between the highest union and 
company officials have failed to arrive at a settlement. This 
final step is almost invariably arbitration by an impartial 
individual or agency selected for the occasion. In some 
instances there may be continuing joint committees to deal 
with industrial problems which have proved to be of a recurring 
source of grievance. — 

Almost every union agreement accompanies the machinery 
for the settlement of disputes with restrictions on work 
stoppages. Some agreements prohibit strikes and lock-outs 
during the entire term of the agreement, while others post- 
pone the use of strikes and lock-outs until all the steps in the 
adjustment process have been taken. In some agreements 
stoppages are specifically authorised if necessary to secure 
enforcement of an agreement provision or an arbitrator’s award. 

The union representatives for grievance adjustment are 
usually elected by the workers within the plant. In large 
plants there is usually a shop committee, composed of the 
various elected department stewards or chairmen. Occasion- 
ally the shop officers may be appointed by the local union 
rather than elected by the members of the local who work 
in the particular shop. 

The shop chairmen and shop committeemen remain 
employees of the company. In some plants they have the 
right to conduct the business of representing employees on 
company time with no loss of pay. In piece-rate industries, 
such as men’s clothing manufacture, where a pay loss is 
unavoidable if time is spent on union business during working 
hours, the union may compensate the employees for time lost 
while serving as shop representatives. 

The shop representatives may be required to receive 
instructions from the union membership before taking any 
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action. Among the printers, for example, meetings of the 
union members in the shop are held frequently to discuss 
grievances and instruct the worker representatives. In 
other cases the shop committee may proceed without consult- 
ing the membership in advance, although they must report 
the results of their negotiations and receive approval from the 
membership. 

In building construction and a few other trades, the major 
burden of enforcing agreement provisions and settling disputes 
falls upon the business agent, who serves all plants in the same 
industry throughout a city. The business agent is a paid, 
full-time officer elected by the members of the local union or 
appointed by a designated union official. 

In large industrial plants there are numbers of company 
officials who are in turn responsible for dealing with the union 
in the matter of grievances. In a number of industries 
agreements are made with associations of employers. In 
most such agreements it is provided that if the individual 
employer is not able to settle a dispute directly with the 
union, further negotiations are turned over to the association 
representatives. 

Joint employer-union committees for the adjustment of 
disputes are provided for in many agreements. The large 
majority of these committees are selected only when the need 
arises to discuss a particular dispute which the parties are 
unable to settle by direct negotiations. By the appointment 
of an impartial member, such committees become arbitration 
agencies. Some union agreements, particularly those with 
associations of employers, provide for joint committees on 
a continuing basis. Some of these function over a wide area, 
covering virtually the entire industry as, for instance, in 
coal mining, pottery and glassware. 
~ While a number of agreements specify a public or private 
agency or person who shall act as arbitrator in case disputes 
cannot be mutually settled, the most common form of outside 
reference is through the selection of an impartial chairman 
by a joint committee when the need arises. The permanent 
impartial chairman is found in those industries where the 
union deals with associations of employers and in which the 
employers have agreed upon continuing machinery to settle 
complex production and wage problems in addition to ordinary 
grievances and disputes. This type of arbitration machinery 
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is common in the garment, millinery, fur and hosiery indus- 
tries and in longshoring on the Pacific Coast. 


GOVERNMENT CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 


Legal compulsory arbitration does not at present exist 
anywhere in the United States. By court decision, as well as 
preponderance of public opinion, it is held to be contrary to a 
free, democratic form of ggvernment. In only rare instances 
have Government agencies been given the authority even to 
investigate or to make recommendations if neither party has 
asked for such outside intervention. Predominantly in this 
country legislation dealing with the settlement of labour 
disputes has clearly indicated that any government inter- 
vention shall be voluntarily agreed upon by the parties con- 
cerned and that acceptance of the findings or recommendations 
shall be optional unless both parties have voluntarily agreed 
in advance to accept an arbitrator’s decision. 

The only experiment this country has had with compulsory 
arbitration was that of the Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions, inaugurated in 1920 but invalidated by the Supreme 
Court three years later. Previous to the Kansas experiment, 
Colorado enacted legislation which is still in effect which 
prohibits strikes and lock-outs in industries affected with a 
public interest, pending investigation and report by the 
Industrial Commission. Although investigation is compulsory, 
the findings of the Commission are not binding unless the 
parties have agreed in advance to abide by the award. Recently 
several other States (Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin for 
agriculture and canning industries) have enacted legislation 
somewhat similar to that in Colorado, so far as requirement 
regarding notice and investigation of strikes is concerned. 

When the United States Department of Labor was estab- 
lished in 1913, one of the duties assigned to the Secretary of 
Labor was that of mediating in industrial disputes. The 
present U.S. Conciliation Service has a staff of 60 commis- 
sioners, actively engaged in efforts to settle questions in 
dispute before strikes and lock-outs occur or to bring them to 
a speedy settlement if they have already started. Acceptance 
of the commissioner’s service is optional and his reeommenda- 
tions may or may not be adopted. The results he obtains 
are entirely dependent upon the prestige of his office, the 
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assistance he can render by reason of his knowledge of the 
facts involved in the dispute, his skill as a negotiator and the 
willingness of the opposing parties to come to terms of 
agreement. 

In 1926 there was enacted a special ‘procedure for the 
adjustment of disputes in the railroad industry. There is 
now a three-man National Mediation Board, appointed by the 
President, and a national Railroad Adjustment Board, con- 
sisting of 18 employer- and 18 union-representatives. The 
Adjustment Board is divided into four separate divisions, each 
of which has jurisdiction over a distinct class of employees, 
viz., train and yard service, shop craft, etc. The Adjustment 
Board handles disputes growing out of grievances or out of 
the interpretation or application of agreements concerning 
rates of pay, rules or working conditions. The National 
Mediation Board holds elections and certifies who shall be 
the representative agency for the various groups of railroad 
employees. On the request of either party to a dispute 
involving changes in pay, rules or working conditions, or on 
its own motion in cases of emergency, it intervenes and 
through mediation attempts to bring about an agreement. 
If its mediating efforts fail, the Board attempts to induce the 
parties to submit their controversy to arbitration, the arbitra- 
tion board to be selected by the parties concerned. If they 
cannot agree on the selection, the Mediation Board is author- 
ised to name the members of the board. If arbitration is 
refused by either party, the President may appoint an emer- 
gency board to investigate the facts. While the law does 
not require compliance with the recommendations of the 
emergency board, the publication of the findings of fact makes 
it very difficult for either party not to follow its suggestions. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1938 provided for a Maritime 
Labor Board which serves as mediator in maritime disputes. 
This Board, however, is temporary and will cease to function 
after June 1941 unless legislative provision is made for its 
continuation. 

Several of the States maintain conciliation services which 
function more or less like the U.S. Conciliation Service. Two 
States — Massachusetts and New York — have maintained 
conciliation agencies for over 50 years and have been parti- 
cularly active during the past several years. Recently several 
cities have established municipal conciliation boards. A large 
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majority of the disputes handled by the State and city agencies 
are those in the local service trades and small plants. 






LEGAL ENFORCEMENT OF AGREEMENTS 








Although there are no statutory provisions in the United 
States dealing with the legality of union agreements, most 
courts have come to consider them to be enforceable contracts. 
Especially in recent years the courts have been disposed to 
protect employer-union agreements from any violations which 
are serious enough to undermine the basis of the contractual 
relationship. Thus several unions have obtained favourable 
decisions which compelled a “ run-away ” employer to live up 
to an agreement and to re-employ his former employees after 
he had moved to an outlying community in order to escape 
the union. Individual concerns, included under an agreement 
signed by a union and an employers’ association, have been 
enjoined from violating the terms of that contract. 

There have been a number of cases where employers have 
been required to hire only union members after signing a closed- 
shop contract. Courts have compelled employers to accept 
arbitration awards calling for back pay and increased wages 
when such arbitration has been agreed upon under the terms 
of an agreement. In other instances, the courts have found 
employees to have violated their agreement by going on 
strike without first making use of the arbitration machinery 
{ provided in their agreement. 

In contrast to such decisions, some courts have found union 
contracts to be unenforceable on the ground that there is 
absence of mutuality of obligations or remedies under the 
terms of the contract or that legal enforcement is contrary 
to rules which prohibit specific performance of an agreement 
calling for personal services. 

The fact that unions are unincorporated makes little 
difference, so far as their suability for violation of agreements 
i is concerned, especially since 1922, when the Supreme Court 
declared that unincorporated associations are suable in Federal 
i jurisdictions. While many of the State courts have not 
followed the rule laid down by the Supreme Court, some 
States have statutory authorisation for unincorporated bodies 
to be sued. 





































1 United Mine Workers of America v. Coronada Coal Co., 259 U.S. 344, 42 
Sup. Ct. 570 (1922). 
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The question of who is the legal party to an agreement 
has recently assumed importance in cases where workers have 
transferred their affiliation from one union to another. In 
such instances there has been division of judicial opinion as 
to whether the agreement is with the employees or with the 
union. If the former, the agreement continues in effect even 
though there has been a change in the employees’ representative 
agency ; if the latter and there is a closed-shop agreement, 
the signatory union may require the displacement of all 
employees who transferred their union allegiance and the 
substitution of persons belonging to the union which signed 
the agreement. 

So few cases of violation of union agreements have been 
brought before the courts, it must be concluded that no 
pattern of judicial decisions has yet evolved. Where employer 
violations have occurred, unions have usually preferred the 
swift and immediate weapon of strike action. Employers, 
on the other hand, have found the injunction to be a much 
more effective judicial recourse than suing for breach of 
contract. In a strike the employer’s primary, if not sole, 
objective is an immediate resumption of operations on his 
terms. It is the injunction rather than the suit for damages 
which will most speedily and surely bring about this end. 
Employers in the United States have found little difficulty 
in obtaining injunctions whose effect was the breaking up of 
the strike and even the cessation of all collective bargaining. 

This situation has been altered materially since the passage 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act and of a number of State laws 
patterned after that Act, to which reference has already been 
made. The result has been to place severe limitations on 
injunctive relief in labour disputes. (Most courts have held 
that controversies arising over the application of agreements 
are labour disputes.) 

Federal courts (State courts, where similar State laws 
exist) are not now allowed to issue injunctions in labour 
disputes which prohibit persons, either singly or in concert, 
from engaging in strikes, from becoming or remaining members 
of a union, from picketing or assembling peaceably, from 
urging or inducing others to participate in a dispute. Further- 
more, no injunctive relief may be granted unless the com- 
plainant has made every reasonable effort to settle such 
dispute either by negotiation or with the aid of any available 
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governmental machinery of mediation or voluntary arbitration. 

While arbitration awards are legally enforceable, neither 
the arbitrators nor the party in whose favour the award is 
made have power to enforce it, except that the successful 
party may resort to the courts and is benefited by the arbitra- 
tion only in that he may Dase his action on the award which, 
unless it is impeached as fraudulent, is conclusive evidence 
in his favour. Some States have general arbitration statutes 
which provide that if the parties agree to submit to arbitration, 
then the award of the arbitrators may, on motion, be entered 
as the judgment of a designated court and is henceforth 
treated as a judicial determination. Many of these statutes 
specifically exempt employer-union agreements from their 
operation. Recently, however, some of them have been 
amended to make possible the inclusion of arbitration decisions 
in employer-union disputes. For instance, an agreement in 
the ladies’ coat and suit industry in New York provides 
that the machinery of the impartial chairman is subject to 
the arbitration laws of the State, thereby giving his decisions 
the force and effect of a legal judgment. 

While more frequent recourse to court action may be made 
in the future as experience with union agreements matures, 
it is unlikely that either employers or the unions will grow 
to rely more on court remedies than on their own strategies 
and resources in dealing with each other. For that reason, 
there is little probability that the legal status of union agree- 
ments will be defined with any exactness in the near future. 
Collective bargaining will continue to rest upon the good 
faith of those entering into the agreements rather than upon 
the right to resort to courts to secure compliance or to obtain 
damages for violation. 


FURTHER EXTENSION OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Labour organisations now have the largest membership 
in their history. They include about one-quarter of all 
employees in the United States. _Union strength, however, 
is very uneven. Some classes of workers are almost entirely 
organised, while others are almost entirely unaffected by 
collective bargaining. 

Since the very aggressive organising campaigns in 1937 
there has been a slowing down in the rate of increase in trade- 
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union membership and in union agreement negotiation. 
The major cause was the business recession which began 
the latter part of that year and extended through most of 
1938. This necessarily forced the unions to lay off some of 
their organisers and to turn their attention to the problem 
of maintaining gains already won. Another factor was the 
reaction against certain aggressive organising activities, 
especially the sit-down strikes, which was evidenced in law 
suits against trade unions, legislation in five States restricting 
the right to strike and picket, as well as local ordinances 
curbing labour organisation activities. 

There is no indication, however, that this slowing down 
means a cessation of further extension of collective bar- 
gaining. The initial drives resulted in agreements with most 
of the large corporations in the.mass production industries. 
With a few exceptions, further extensions must necessarily 
be with smaller employers. The unions have not only held 
their own but have made slow but steady gains among these 
smaller employers in a number of industries and localities. 

The unions have maintained a dynamic spirit which has 
manifested itself in a stubborn resistance toward employer 


opposition as well as in an aggressive programme for further 
action. In spite of the possible serious consequences in other 
respects, it is debatable whether the division in labour’s 
ranks has been more harmful or helpful so far as organising 
activities are concerned. The intense rivalry and compe- 
tition has stimulated all the unions to expand their organised 
efforts. 


LABOUR AND POLITICAL ACTION 


There are a number of substantial reasons for the tradi- 
tional reluctance of American labour directly to engage in 
political action. Chiefly has been its consciousness that it 
represents a minority of the body politic; that a labour 
party was out of the question without active support from 
other groups. While there have been several instances of 
farmer-labour alignments, such experiments have had limited 
successes and most of them have been of short duration. ! 
The American farmer, fearing that high wages mean high 





1 For example, the anti-monopoly, populism movements in the latter part 
of the century, and the more recent Farm Labor and Progressive parties in a few 
Mid-West States. 
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prices, has normally felt little kinship with the city industrial 
wage earner. Similarly, the American middle class, imbued 
with a pioneer, individualistic philosophy that success depends 
upon personal achievement, with a measure of good luck, 
has been cool and often, in critical situations, hostile to 
collective action of workers. 

Furthermore, wage earners in the United States have never 
been a solidified group. The very term “ labour ” has seemed 
alien to many workers who thought of themselves as indi- 
viduals temporarily working with their hands until indi- 
vidual ability or good fortune would enable them to leave 
their bench or machine. Until recently, expanding business 
opportunities made this hope realisable to sufficient extent 
to preclude any deep feeling of class consciousness. Poli- 
tically, the American worker spoke the language of the two 
major political parties, both of which sought to attract votes 
from all groups and sections of the country. 

Currently there have been some evidences of a change 
in attitude toward direct participation in political activities. 
In the last national elections, through the device of a Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League, a large proportion of organised labour 
took an active part in the campaign to re-elect a New Deal 
administration. In New York, unions joined with liberals 
in forming the American Labor party which was very suc- 
cessful in 1936 and 1938. However, the existing split in the 
labour movement was felt in the 1938 elections when the two 
factions in a number of localities openly endorsed different 
candidates and parties. 

Significant as these recent displays of direct political 
action have been, it is hardly likely that American labour, 
8 a group, is ready or willing to forge its own political vehicle. 
Labour is keenly aware that the American political system is 
one in which it has been extremely difficult for a third party 
to elect more than a few representatives and that, as a mino- 
rity, its influence is limited. Some labour officials, parti- 
ecularly those which have had close affiliations with the two 
major parties, are opposed to any thought of a labour party. 
Other labour leaders, while favourable in theory to a labour 
party, realise the practical difficulties in the way of any 
such movement at the present time. 

For these reasons the policy of American trade unions 
probably will continue to be that of casting its votes on the 
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basis of “reward your friends and punish your enemies”. 
Conscious of this, the two major parties will not be unaware 
of labour’s recent increased strength and voting power in their 
selection of candidates and preparation of party platforms. 









LABOUR AND GOVERNMENT 










The prolonged, serious depression which began in 1929 
caused organised labour to change its attitude toward legis- 
lative measures for alleviating some of the worst ills which 
beset wage earners. At its 1932 convention, the American 
Federation of Labor endorsed governmental unemployment 
insurance and thereafter took an active part in the formulation 
and enactment of the Social Security laws. Both the American 

- Federation of Labor and the Congress for Industrial Organiz- 
ations are now represented on the Social Security Advisory 
Council, and are taking an active part in the improvement 
and expansion of social security legislation. 

While the National Recovery Administration was primarily 

a programme administered jointly by industry and govern- 
ment, labour was given some voice in the establishment of 
the labour provisions in the various industry codes. A few 
unions insisted on a more active role and became effective 
“partners ” in the administration and enforcement of the codes. 
The Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938 was the first im- 
portant Federal legislation which expressly recognised labour 
as having equal standing with employers. + On the industry 
committees provided by this Act to recommend higher than 
the specified minimum wages, there is equal representation of 
employees, employers and the public. The administrator of 
the Act has interpreted “ employee ” representation to mean 
representatives from the union or unions functioning in the 
particular industry. On the several industry committees 
which have functioned under the Act thus far, the unions 
concerned have shown a disposition to assume their full role 
in the administration of the Act. The Fair Labor Standards 

Act is also unique in its reference to union agreements — it 








































1 In all such generalisations, the legislative history for the railroad industry 
must be excepted. Lack of space precludes a description of the role the railroad 
unions have taken in legislation affecting their interests. The more important 
of the railroad unions have never affiliated with the regular trade union movement, 
largely because they felt they could better obtain special legislation and other 
governmental assistance by maintaining such independence. 
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allows certain deviations from the maximum hour regulations, 
provided such are included in an agreement made as a result 
of collective bargaining between an employer and a bona fide 
labour union. 

In spite of the fact that unions have shown a vigorous 
interest in the enactment and administration of these specific 
legislative measures, it cannot be assumed that American 
labour is disposed to identify itself to any great extent with 
Government. Essentially now, as formerly, organised labour 
does not want to become the beneficiary of a paternalistic 
Government. Ever present is its fear that what the Govern- 
ment can give it can take away tenfold ; that a law enacted 
to assist labour can be later interpreted and applied in such 
a way as to cause greater harm than the original good. From 
bitter experience labour knows that on criticial issues the 
Government administration, the courts, the police power of 
the State, may turn against it. 

Organised labour in the United States opposes any sug- 
gestion that unions should be required to incorporate, being 
convinced that incorporation will result, not in limited 
liability but in unlimited legal restrictions which will impede 
its normal and reasonable activities. It objects to compulsory 
registration of unions, being suspicious that internal union 
matters might fall into the hands of its “enemies”. It is not 
anxious that the legal status of union agreements be finally 
determined, beneficial as such determination might be in 
certain instances, because it feels that an unfriendly Govern- 
ment might interest itself too much in the composition of 
those agreements. 

Labour’s opposition to compulsory arbitration is shared 
by most employers — at least those who have given serious 
thought to the implications. Although American employers 
are generally willing that Government should restrict the 
activities of labour, they are most unwilling to have wages 
above minimum levels and other matters in dispute taken out 
of their hands and finally determined by a political Govern- 
ment. For similar reasons, labour insists that the settlement 
of economic matters be left in the hands of the two parties 
directly concerned. Although they frequently ask Govern- 
ment agencies to intervene in the settlement of disputes, they 
maintain that such intervention should be only by voluntary 
request of both parties. 
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Labour’s chief demand of Government is the removal of 
all legal hindrances which place it in a disadvantageous bar- 
gaining position; that its technical equality before the law be 
made so in fact, and that the law alleviate, so far as possible, 
the inherent inequality in bargaining position due to the 
worker’s dependence upon his job for his very existence. 

Labour’s chief endeavour in the future, as it has been in 
the past, will be directed toward means for facilitating union 
recognition and collective bargaining. It has already dis- 
covered in the newly organised industries that the signing of 
a union agreement is but the first step and that making 
collective bargaining work is a tedious, difficult, day-by-day 
process in educating and disciplining both management and 
the union members. 





SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN WARTIME 


The Compensation of War Victims 
General Principles: IT? 


BENEFITS PROVIDED 


In so far as it can be quantitatively assessed, the loss suffered 
by war victims is essentially economic : it is usually a loss of earnings 
resulting from wounds or infirmities or from the death of the family 
breadwinner ; it may also be the increased expenditure involved for 
certain disabled persons because they need constant attendance, 
must wear costly artificial limbs, must use certain means of transport 
because of infirmity, must incur exceptional medical and pharma- 
ceutical expenses, etc. 

The exceptional expense involved is usually either borne directly 
out of public funds (for orthopaedic appliances, medical attention, 
etc.) or made good by the payment of a fixed amount for constant 
attendance, allowance in the event of death, etc.). 

The permanent economic loss resulting from the decline in 
income or earnings because of wounds or infirmities is reduced as 
far as possible or even completely neutralised by vocational rehabili- 
tation or by granting priority for public or private employment. 
The following pages will deal only with the general principles 
governing the medical care and the pensions and allowances due to 
war victims. 


Medical Care and Allowances for Temporary Incapacity 


The medical care provided for war victims to remedy the physical 
consequences of their infirmities usually covers all measures deemed 
necessary for curing or reducing the sequelae of infirmities attribut- 
able to war service. 

It is true that the organisation of medical treatment differs very 
considerably from country to country, being entrusted to the 
compulsory sickness insurance scheme in Germany, for example, 





1 For the first part of this article, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, 
No. 4, April 1940, pp. 371-387. 
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while in Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy, there are special 
services for supervising and: paying for the treatment given to 
disabled men who need medical or surgical attention, but on the 
whole the treatment provided extends to all the consequences of 
war infirmities. 

The new German legislation is unique in that it provides medical 
care not only for disabled men but also for survivors in receipt of 
pensions. These persons, on payment of a very small contribution, 
are compulsorily insured against sickness and thus have an un- 
conditional right te medical attendance for any illness from which 
they may suffer. 

Apart from this special feature of the German system, the right 
to medical attendance is generally organised on the basis of identical 
principles, the differences being only those of practical application. 

On the other hand, the right to a special allowance to compensate 
for loss of earnings during temporary incapacity corresponding to 
an acute phase of the disability differs greatly from country to 
country. These differences are clearly brought out by the French, 
German and British systems. 

In France, the sick or injured man merely retains his right to 
his normal pension, but he may apply for supplementary assistance 
in the form of an allowance intended to make good a fraction at 
least of his loss of earnings. This allowance, which is paid out of 
the appropriation for the National Office for Disabled Ex-Service 
Men and its local branches, is granted according to the pecuniary 
resources of the pensioner during his period of temporary incapacity = 
war pension, half-wages under compulsory sickness insurance, etc. 

In Germany, when medical treatment is not given in a hospital 
or at a spa and when no sickness fund is responsible for paying an 
allowance under a compulsory insurance scheme, the sickness fund 
responsible for the treatment of the ex-soldier pays an allowance 
equal, as a general rule, to half his wages. 

The disabled person does not receive this allowance unless his 
income has fallen as a result of his illness ; if he receives in addition 
an invalidity pension, the sickness allowance is granted only in so 
far as, together with the pension, it does not exceed the total amount 
which would be due to him in the event of complete loss of earning 
capacity. 

A pension continues to be paid during hospital treatment, but 
if it is a pension for loss of earning capacity of less than 80 per cent. 
the family supported by the disabled man receives a family allowance 
equal to the difference between the pension actually paid and that 
which would be due for 80 per cent. incapacity. This allowance 
is not granted unless the income of the disabled man is reduced 
as a result of his illness. Moreover, the amount of the family 
allowance may not in any case exceed the allowance which the 
sickness fund would be required to pay under compulsory insurance. 

In Great Britain, when a pensioner is obliged in consequence 
of his disablement through war service to undergo a course of 
medical or surgical treatment and is unable to provide for his own 
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support and that of his family, he may be granted in lieu of his 
current award an allowance equivalent to the pension for complete 
disablement. 

The rate of this allowance varies with the rank and conditions 
of service of the individual. If the treatment is in an institution, 
an amount to be determined by the Minister of Pensions is deducted 
from the allowance on account of the cost of maintenance in the 
institution. 

If the treatment is provided in the home of the individual 
concerned, the allowance in respect of the first and second weeks 
of his course of treatment may not exceed the current award or the 
rate appropriate to a disablement of 50 per cent., whichever is the 
greater. 


Pensions and Allowances for Permanent Disablement 


As the purpose of the pensions or allowances for permanent 
disablement is to make good the reduction in earnings resulting 
from the injury, it might be expected that the pensions would be 
calculated on the basis of the actual loss of earnings suffered. In 
practice, however, this is just as rare in the case of compensation 
for war victims as in the case of workmen’s compensation. 

Among the laws concerning compensation for disabled men 
and their survivors after the war of 1914-1918, the British and 
South African were the only ones which in certain circumstances 
determined the degree of injury in terms of loss of earnings. 

The British Royal Warrant of 6 December 1919 gave disabled 
men the possibility of choosing either an allowance varying with 
their rank and degree of invalidity or a pension calculated on the 
basis of their loss of earnings. In the former case the pension was 
calculated by multiplying the basic amount for the individual’s 
military rank by a percentage representing his degree of disable- 
ment. This was known as the normal pension. 

In the second case the pension was calculated on the basis of 
the difference in annual earnings or, if it was impossible to deter- 
mine with sufficient accuracy the earnings after the claimant’s 
infirmities showed themselves, by applying a percentage of loss 
of earning capacity to his pre-war earnings. Rank did not influence 
the rate of this pension except in so far as maximum rates were 
fixed, one for officers and one for other ranks. 

This system has been abandoned in the British Act of 1939. 
The degree of the injury in respect of which compensation is paid 
is fixed in two stages in practically all legislations. For a disabled 
man the extent of his loss of earning capacity, that is to say 
his loss of physical integrity, is calculated; the resulting percentage 
of incapacity or invalidity is then applied to a fixed amount which 
is deemed to represent the expenditure required for the maintenance 
of the individual. The loss suffered is then expressed in a certain 
number of monetary units. 

An identical method is applied in the case of survivors, except 
that the first factor representing the degree of the loss is not a 
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percentage of invalidity or loss of earning capacity, but a percentage 
representing the presumed degree of economic dependence on the 
deceased ; this percentage is generally laid down in the legislation. 


Evaluation of Disablement. 

The degree of disablement resulting from infirmities may be 
considered either from the point of view of the loss of physical 
integrity or the extent of the organic disturbances resulting from 
a disease (physical invalidity), or from the point of view of inability 
to engage in one’s former occupation as shown by the difference 
in output in that occupation before and after the infirmity 
(occupational incapacity), or in terms of the possibility of re- 
habilitating the disabled man and finding him work in the general 
employment market (general incapacity for work). 

The relative merits of these three conceptions, the difficulties 
of applying them, the means of overcoming those difficulties, and 
in particular the preparation and use of schedules of invalidity 
or incapacity, have been discussed at length in a study published 
by the International Labour Office.1 It is therefore unnecessary 
to go into the matter here. 

In practice, the idea of occupational incapacity has very rarely 
been applied in assessing the injury suffered by war victims. It 
was, however, adopted in the United States, where Section 202 (4) 
of ‘the World War Veterans-Act of 7 July 1924 provides that the 
loss of earning capacity shall be based upon “ the average impair- 
ments of earning capacity in civil occupations similar to the occupa- 
tion of the injured man at the time of enlistment... . 80 
that there shall be no reduction in the rate of compensation for 
individual success in overcoming the handicap of an injury ”. 

General incapacity for work, on the other hand, has been widely 
adopted as an indication of the injury suffered, not only in Germany 
and in Central Europe but also in Australia, and in certain cases 
in South Africa. It is still the determining factor in the evaluation 
of incapacity in Germany. The German legislation states that 
earning capacity is deemed to be reduced as a result of injury if 
the disabled man is no longer capable, or is capable only by dint 
of extraordinary exertion, of earning his living by a kind of work 
which he may reasonably be expected to undertake in view of his 
circumstances, attainments, and capacities. The remuneration 
actually earned must not be considered a sufficient criterion of 
earning capacity. 

The present-day German legislation does, however, take account 
of the loss of physical integrity, at least in some small measure. 
It expressly states that no account must be taken of any exceptional 
efforts made by the disabled person to overcome his physical dis- 
abilities in order to earn a living, and indicates that the actual 
present earnings must not be used as a criterion. In this way the 
importance attributed to the physiological consequences of his 





1 The Evaluation of Permanent Incapacity for Work in Social Insurance, Studies 
and Reports, Series M (Social Insurance) No. 14 (Geneva, 1937). 
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infirmities is demonstrated ; incapacity is measured not accord- 
ing to the claimant’s success in obtaining employment but according 
to the difficulty encountered in obtaining it. 

It is further laid down that serious mutilation is deemed to 
be equivalent to loss of earning capacity of from 25 to 50 per cent. 
even if the earning capacity is not reduced at all or is reduced by 
less than 50 per cent. 

The loss of physical integrity, or what may be called physical 
invalidity, is taken as the sole basis of evaluation in France and 
in Great Britain, as it was also in Belgium and Italy after the war 
of 1914-1918. 

According to British legislation the degree of disablement is 
taken to mean the percentage of physical disablement which is 
suffered by a member of the military forces as a result of his war 
service, ascertained by a comparison of his condition as disabled 
with the condition of a normally healthy person of the same age, 
without taking into account his earning capacity in his disabled 
condition in his own or in any other specified trade and without 
taking into account the effect of any individual factors or extraneous 
circumstances. 

This definition corresponds quite closely to the indications 
given in the introduction to the Belgian invalidity schedule as regards 
the definition of invalidity : “ A fit man is fully able to co-ordinate 
and use all his faculties, strerigth, and movements, for work in general. 
This standard of fitness must be taken as the basis of comparison 
in evaluating the extent of the incapacity resulting from a wound 
or disease. If complete fitness is represented by 100, complete loss 
of fitness will constitute a loss of 100 per cent. of general capacity 
for work. A disabled ex-serviceman is one who suffers from partial 
or total permanent incapacity for work as a result of a wound or 
infirmity or the aggravation of an existing infirmity, occurring 
in the course of his service.” 

The French schedule would seem to have been drawn up in 
the light of the same considerations. Thus, the degrees of incapacity 
for each infirmity laid down in schedules of physical incapacity 
represent averages assessed in the light of some imaginary, abstract, 
employment which would call for the exercise of all the faculties 
and physiological functions of the various organs of the human 
body. It will be clear that it can only be a coincidence if this average 
theoretical degree of incapacity represents the actual loss of earning 
capacity, the main element of the economic loss suffered. 


Degree of Economic Dependence. 


The methods used in the drafting of war pensions legislation for 
assessing the extent to which q soldier who dies supported or could 
have supported the persons for whose maintenance he is presumed to 
have been responsible have, as far as the present writer is aware, never 
been analysed. Generally speaking, however, it would seem that 
theoretical ideas have been entirely ignored in favour of practical 
considerations based on financial possibilities or of the desire to grant 
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the survivors of war victims a percentage of the pension for complete 
disablement corresponding to the fraction granted to survivors 
under civil service pensions schemes or workmen’s compensation 
legislation. 


PERCENTAGE OF THE PENSION FOR COMPLETE DISABLEMENT ! 
GRANTED TO CERTAIN CATEGORIES OF SURVIVORS 








Germany 
: United 
. Not | Belgium Italy 
Category Including Pas ~~ Et (rate hemmye France ¢ Lane (rate of 
supple- | supple- | of 1931) | "s931) 1931) 


pauston #| Sane 
pension 





Widow capable 
of earning; no 
supplement for 
family respon- 
sibilities — 45 29 80 40 48 25 


Widow _ incapa- 
ble of earning ; 
no supplement 
for family res- 
ponsibilities 60 45 29 30 40 69 38 


Widow capable 
of earning ; two 

















children 80 65 41 46 60 100 33 
Motherless 

orphan (first) 33 30 29 20 40 30 25 
Motherless ‘ 

orphan (second) 33 80 6 10 20 30 5 
Two parents 70 16% 30 27 385 38 5 
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1 The percentages have all been calculated on the basis of the rates applying to private 
soldiers and their survivors. 

* The supplementary pension is payable only in cases of proved indigence. 

* When there are no other claimants and when the annual income of the individuals 
does not exceed from 10,000 to 15,000 Belgian francs according to the place of residence. 

* Percentages calculated on the basis of the minimum pension payable for complete 
disablement ; these percentages are higher than in reality because the minimum pension for 
complete disablement is practically always accompanied by considerable supplements, which 
in the case of a person who has lost one arm, for example, double its amount. 

* Maximum payable when there are no other claimants and when the parents satisfy 
the statutory conditions of age, inability to earn, and necessitous circumstances. 





If the basic pension payable in respect of complete disablement 
is taken as representing at least the amount considered necessary for 
subsistence, the percentages in the above table indicate that the 
contribution presumed to have been made by the family breadwinner 
to the maintenance of members of his family varies considerably 
from country to country. The variation, which is quite marked 
in the case of widows and orphans, is still more striking in the case 
of parents, because the allowances paid to them are sometimes 
payable only when there are no other claimants (for example, in 
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Belgium and Italy) or may be reduced or even withheld altogether 
if the pensions to be paid to the widow and orphans exceed a certain 
amount. One tendency appears quite clearly in the table. In 
Germany, Great Britain, and Italy, the rate of pension payable 
to a widow varies according to whether or not she is capable of 
earning her living or has family responsibilities, it being assumed 
that the contribution made by the breadwinner to the maintenance 
of his family was greater when the members of the family were 
unable to earn their own living. For that matter, in Great Britain, 
the rate of the widow’s pension varies, not only according as the 
widow is or is not capable of self-support, or has children or not, 
but also according to her age: the pension of a widow over 40 is 
about half again as much as that of a widow under 40 who is capable 
of self-support and has no children. In this way the pension is 
adapted more closely to the actual needs of the claimants. 


Fixing the Amount of Compensation. 


Percentages of incapacity, invalidity, or economic dependence, 
are only one factor in assessing the actual injury suffered. The 
injury actually suffered is a loss of earnings or a disappearance of 
income which can be measured only—and then merely approximately 
—by applying the percentage of disablement to previous earnings. 
In practice, the method of multiplying earnings by the percentage 
of disablement or economic dependence is very rarely used ; after 
the war of 1914-1918 it was only used subsidiarily under British and 
South African legislation. 

At the present time the right to select a pension calculated on the 
basis of previous earnings has been abolished in British legislation, 
and in point of fact the extent of the injury for which compensation 
is payable (which is the only important matter) is usually indepen- 
dent of previous earnings. The amount of the compensation paid is 
determined by taking a certain percentage of a fixed sum deemed to 
represent the “cost of living”, and bears very little relationship to 
the actual loss of earnings. 

The concept of the “ cost of living ” is indeed a purely subjective 
one. It depends on what needs are considered as being essential 
and it must vary according to the individual, his habits, and his 
social environment. 

The sum considered necessary for subsistence will depend mainly 
on the standard of living which is to be guaranteed. There is no 
possibility of fixing this sum in a general manner, ignoring circum- 
stances. In practice, the standard of living provided for war victims 
is based on a compromise between the rights of the individual and 
the possibilities of the country. It depends just as much on the 
economic and financial position, the burden of taxation, the sums 
available in the budget, and the action of groups of pensioners or of 
public opinion on the Government, as it does on the index of prices. 

The assessment of the loss to be made good on the basis of a fixed 
amount which is expressly or tacitly assumed to represent the cost 
of living does not entirely exclude the possibility of taking into 
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account previous earnings. It is quite conceivable that the cost of 
living taken as a basis for compensation may be fixed at different 
amounts according to the trade or occupation previously followed 
by the claimant. 

German legislation, for example, provides for the payment of an 
occupational supplement of 35 per cent. of the pension when 
the pensioner was formerly engaged in an occupation calling for 
considerable knowledge and skill. 

It might even be suggested that the differences in the rates of 
pensions sometimes paid to different ranks are intended to take 
some account of the inequalities in the standards of living of those 
concerned before they suffered their infirmities, it being presumed 
that their military rank was an indication of those standards. It is, 
however, equally possible and indeed more probable to assume that 
the influence of rank is intended to take account of the importance 
and nature of the services rendered. 

However that may be, although the rate of indemnity is deter- 
mined by multiplying a sum taken as representing the cost of living 
by a percentage of disablement or economic dependence, the amount 
of the basic sum often varies quite widely under the influence of 
certain subsidiary criteria intended to secure compensation for the 
extent or nature of the services rendered (special rates being fixed 
for combatants or for persons of higher military rank), or to make the 
pension more or less proportionate to the responsibilities of the 
pensioner as measured by the family situation, or to take account 
of the very varying consequences of disablement according to 
whether it is almost complete or is very near the minimum degree 
for which compensation is payable. 

The most important of these subsidiary factors is undoubtedly 
the actual degree of disablement. If disablement is only partial there 
are two possible methods of determining the amount of the pension. 

According to one method the amount may be fixed by multi- 
plying the basic pension by a coefficient expressing the ratio of the 
actual degree of disablement to complete disablement—that is, the 
percentage of disablement. The amount of the pension is then 
exactly proportionate to the degree of disablement (for example, 
in Great Britain). 

The amount may, on the other hand, be determined by mul- 
tiplying the basic pension by a coefficient which rises progressively 
with the degree of disablement but not proportionately to it. 

Under the first system the percentage of the pension for total 
disablement (basic pension) payable for partial disablement corres- 
ponds exactly to the percentage of disablement—20 per cent. of 
the basic pension for 20 per cent. disablement—while under the 
second system the ratio of the pension for partial disablement 
to that for complete disablement falls more rapidly than the per- 
centage of disablement, so that the pension for 20 per cent. disable- 
ment may be, say, 5 per cent. of the basic pension. In the first 
case, the compensation bears a constant proportion to the disable- 
ment, but in the second case a progressive proportion. 
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The choice between these two methods of determining the 
compensation for partial disablement depends mainly on the 
degree of accuracy with which the percentage of disablement in 
each individual case represents the difficulty which the individual 
actually finds in providing for his own maintenance. 

A pensioner suffering from infirmities involving 80 per cent. 
actual loss of earning capacity in the employment market suffers 
a great economic handicap which he cannot overcome by his own 
efforts. On the other hand, a disabled man whose loss of earning 
capacity is relatively slight and who can be comparatively easily 
restored to employment will doubtless benefit by certain rehabi- 
litation measures (vocational retraining, compulsory employment, 
priority in placing, etc.) and will in most cases earn from his work 
the same or almost the same remuneration as a perfectly fit person. 

A disabled man with 80 per cent. loss of earning capacity will 
hardly obtain compensation for his actual economic loss, while 
an individual with only 30 per cent. incapacity who has regained 
his place in industry will receive a pension the only purpose of which 
henceforth is to compensate him for a certain loss of physical integrity. 

The situation outlined above is even more striking in the case 
of two disabled persons receiving pensions calculated in terms 
of average physical incapacity. 

A slight degree of physiological invalidity has only slight eco- 
nomic consequences or none at all, but as soon as the actual inca- 
pacity reaches or exceeds a certain degree it becomes extremely 
difficult for the individual to find employment. If, nevertheless, 
the basic pension in respect of complete disablement corresponds 
exactly to the sum required for subsistence, the situation of a per- 
son who, although unable to work, receives only a pension that is 
5, 10, 20 or 30 per cent. lower than the basic pension will be extremely 
difficult. In return for the economic loss actually suffered, the pen- 
sioner does not even receive the amount deemed indispensable 
for subsistence, and he gets no compensation whatsoever for his 
loss of physical integrity. On the other hand, in the cases—fortu- 
nately very numerous—in which the loss of physical integrity has 
little or no economic consequence the pension paid will compensate, 
although to a very variable degree, for physiological invalidity. 
In this case the only loss really suffered will be made good by 
compensation which, however imperfect it may be, places the disabled 
man who has succeeded in finding employment in an infinitely 
better position than a disabled man whose infirmities make it 
impossible for him to engage in any remunerative employment. 

The fact is that very often the actual economic loss increases 
at a much more rapid rate at certain stages than the arithmetic 
progression of percentages'of disablement. 

That is why in some cases the pension in respect of each unit 
of disablement is fixed at a different rate according to the number 
of units at which the disablement is assessed. In this way there 
will be a progressive scale of compensation, 20 monetary units being 
paid, for example, in respect of each unit of disablement between 
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20 and 30 percent. and 100 monetary units for each unit of disable- 
ment between 90 and 100 per cent. When the pension is caleulated 
in this way account is taken of the fact that the difficulties of 
readaptation are not simply proportionate to the percentage of 
disablement, the possibilities and probabilities of employment 
being extremely slight when the actual degree of incapacity for 
work is high. 

The necessity for taking at least some account of the loss of 
physical integrity when fixing the percentage of disablement has 
led a number of countries to introduce a progressive scale of com- 
pensation in their legislation. Such is now the case in France and 
in Germany. 


Pension Rates and Public Opinion. 


One conclusion may be drawn from the above facts: logically 
the injury for which compensation is to be paid should be assessed 
on the basis of the actual loss of earnings, either directly, which 
would be extremely diffioult in most cases, or at least indirectly 
by multiplying the previous earnings by the percentage of disable- 
ment or of economic dependence. In practice, however, the com- 
pensation is usually assessed on a quite different basis and the pen- 
sion is calculated in terms of the cost of living. 

The reason is that if the injury for which compensation is to 
be paid were assessed on the basis of loss of earnings the result 
would be different rates of compensation in each individual case, 
the amount depending on personal factors ; as the compensation 
would be strictly proportionate to the material loss suffered, no 
pension whatsoever would be paid to certain war victims whose 
earnings remained the same as before. 

In many countries such a system would meet with violent 
opposition from public opinion. 

There can be no doubt that the existence of an infirmity or 
the death of the family breadwinner means a loss, quite apart 
from their economic consequences. The’ fact that this loss cannot 
be assessed in terms of money and cannot indeed be made good 
at all carries little weight with the general public ; the mere fact 
of the existence of the loss is held to justify the payment of some 
compensation, however arbitrarily it may be calculated. Public 
feeling has sometimes gone further and objected to the idea of any 
ratio being established between the amount of the pension and the 
amount of income lost by the claimant. 

One may accept and extend the argument of Mr. Valentino 
in his excellent work on compensation for war infirmities! and 
say that, although it is perfectly equitable to assess the loss and 
therefore calculate the compensation in terms of the reduction 
in earnings, this method, which has all the harsh rigidity as well 
as the strict correctness of logic, offends popular feeling, and popular 
feeling is by no means negligible even in matters of law, since law 
is not intended to give transcendental satisfaction to pure reason 





1 L’indemnisation des infirmités de guerre (Paris, 1917). 
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but to provide positive rules which are in harmony not only with 
material conditions but also with the general conceptions and moral 
principles underlying social life. 

In many countries public opinion prefers an apparent equality 
involving arbitrary decisions within certain statutory limits to strict 
equity which would require the compensation to be proportionate 
to the actual economic loss. 

This desire not to offend public opinion has led the legislative 
authorities either to measure the extent of the loss on a fictitious 
basis, the criteria—so-called physical incapacity, the presumed 
state of dependence, and the cost of living—being the same for 
all (as in Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy), or to give 
an option between that method of evaluation and the actual loss 
of earnings (as in South Africa and formerly in Great Britain), 
or lastly to correct in great measure the inequalities—although 
purely apparent—involved in evaluating the loss on the basis 
of reduced earning capacity and the former income from employ- 
ment (as in Germany). The new German legislation takes very little 
account of the previous occupational situation and makes a consider- 
able allowance for physical invalidity in assessing incapacity. 

To sum up, it may be said that the rules laid down concerning 
compensation for war victims show a marked tendency to eliminate 
personal factors in assessing the loss suffered or to reduce the 
importance of these factors to a minimum so as to respect a very 
strong current of opinion according to which some compensation 
should be paid for purely moral or physiological injury and the 
rates of compensation should be fixed with little reference to 
individual circumstances. 




















REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


A Social Programme for the British 
West Indies 


From soon after the war of 1914-1918 the British West Indian 
colonies were struggling with accumulating economic difficulties, 
which had unfortunate repercussions on social conditions. The 
situation was particularly bad round about 1937. Since then, 
following local enquiries!, a number of reforms were put in hand 
with special reference to labour conditions (for example, appoint- 
ment of labour officers, conciliation machinery, minimum ‘wage 
and minimum age legislation). 

It was, however, recognised that more drastic action was neces- 
sary, and wider enquiries were instituted by the United Kingdom 
Government. These included a comprehensive investigation into 
social and economic conditions entrusted to a Royal Commission 
appointed in July 1938, and, secondly, an enquiry into labour 
conditions by the Labour Adviser to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. : 

The report of the West Indies Royal Commission has not been 
published. In February 1940, however, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies presented to Parliament the recommendations of 
the Commission, together with a statement of policy by the Govern- 
ment in regard to these recommendations and to the general question 
of the development and welfare of the British colonial empire. 

The fundamental recommendation of the Royal Commission 
is that a West Indian Welfare Fund sheuld be established, financed 
by an annual grant of £1,000,000 from the Imperial Exchequer 
for a period of 20 years and managed by an organisation set up 
within the West Indies but independent of the local governments. 
The objects of the Fund would be to finance schemes for the general 
improvement of education, health services, housing and slum 
clearance, the creation of labour departments, the provision of social 
welfare facilities, and land settlement. The British Government 
in its statement of policy declared that it does not propose delaying 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVII, No. 4, April 1938, pp. 492-502. 
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action until after the war. On the contrary the principle is imme- 
diately accepted that there should be a central organisation for 
planning the further development of welfare services in the West 
Indies, provision is to be made for expenditure from the Imperial 
Exchequer on a scale approximating to the amount involved in the 
Commission’s recommendations, and pending consultations with 
the local governments on various detailed proposals a special sum 
of £350,000 will be provided at once for such schemes as can be begun 
immediately in certain of the colonies. 

These decisions increase the importance of the report on the en- 
quiry into labour conditions in the West Indies. Based on a tour made 
by the Labour Adviser to the Secretary of State between September 
1938 and April 1939, it was at that time a valuable survey of labour 
conditions, of the progress of the reforms already introduced, and 
of future social programmes on the basis of existing economic 
conditions. Its interest has been increased by world events and by 
the new West Indian policy. In essence, as read to-day, it shows 
that the colonies failed to profit permanently by the increased 
demand for local products resulting from the war of 1914-1918 of 
to adapt their labour systems to the difficulties which succeeded 
1920. Its major recommendations may prove even more applicable 
to wartime conditions than to the conditions existing at the time 
of the Labour Adviser’s tour, while the creation of the West Indian 
Welfare Fund should make practicable their rapid execution. 

The present note endeavours to summarise certain social pro- 
blems in the West Indies, to lead up to a consideration of the pro- 
gramme of social reform indicated in the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission and the report of the Labour Adviser. ! 


PEOPLES AND PRODUCTS 


The peoples of the British West Indies (including the continental 
colonies of British Guiana and British Honduras) number approxi- 
mately 2,650,000. Their racial composition varies in the different 
colonies and results largely from the mass importation of workers 
to meet the labour needs of what were among the most flourishing 
colonies of the United Kingdom. Descendants of African slaves 
generally predominate. In British Guiana, however, the East 
Indian population outnumbers the African, constituting some 
40 per cent. of the total, and in Trinidad East Indians number 
approximately 30 per cent. of the total population. 

The government of the British West Indies is of the colonial 
type in that the administrators are appointed by the United King- 
dom, with which ultimate authority lies. Local legislatures exist, 
however, with varying powers and of varying composition. In 


i 





1 West India Royal Commission 1938-39 Recommendations (Cmd. 6174) ; State- 
ment of Policy on Colonial Development and Welfare (Cmd. 6175) ; Labour Conditions 
in the West Indies. Report by Major G. St. J. Orde Browne, O.B.E. (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1939). Use has also been made of a Memorandum of Evidence 
Jor the Royal Commission to the West Indies presented by J. D. Tyson, Esq., C.B.E., 
I.C.S., on behalf of the Government of India (Government of India Press, 1939). 
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some cases they substantially limit the exercise of authority by the 
British Colonial Office. 

The products of the British West Indies are of importance to 
British economy and may be more so in time of war by reason 
of the comparative geographical proximity of the colonies to the 
United Kingdom. Trade is also important with Canada and the 
United States of America. Here again, in wartime conditions, 
with possible shipping shortages, such trade may increase owing 
to the geographical situation. Cane sugar is the chief agricultural 
product. In 1938 approximately 550,000 tons of raw sugar were 
exported, practically entirely to the United Kingdom and Canada, 
and there were also large exports of molasses. Jamaica is the 
principal banana-exporting country in the world. From the West 
Indies as a whole approximately 500,000 tons of bananas were 
exported in 1938, largely to the United Kingdom, forming approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the total British imports. Cocoa, cotton, 
and citrus fruits, are the chief other agricultural exports. Mineral 
production is on a small scale by world standards. Trinidad, 
however, is the largest petroleum producer in the British Empire. 
Nearly 1,300,000 tons of petroleum in various forms were exported 
in 1938. Bauxite and gold are mined in British Guiana. Of 
bauxite, 181,000 tons were exported in the first half of 1939. 

The importance of the British West Indies to world and Empire 
trade is, however, inevitably much less than the importance of 
trade to the British West Indies. While in many colonies external 
trade figures throw little light on local economic activity, the West 
Indies to an extent open to criticism have concentrated on products 
for export rather than for consumption. Except in the case of 
Malaya, where the export trade may be said to stand outside the 
local economy since both capital and labour are foreign, the West 
Indies form the British colonial group with the largest exports 
and imports per head of the population. In 1936 the average 
export trade per head was £5 17s. 5d. and imports £7 12s.3d. The 
total trade per head of £13 9s. 8d. compares with £12 3s. 3d. for 
the Mediterranean colonies, £6 13s. 0d. for the Western Pacific 
colonies, £2 5s. 11d. for the East African group, and £2 3s. 3d. for 
the West African group. 

In these circumstances the war of 1914-1918 led to rapid expan- 
sion, to be followed by retrogression once the inflated demand for 
West Indian products ceased. Between 1913 and 1920 the total 
trade rose from £21,000,000 to £54,000,000. From 1921 the trade 
depression set in, and was complicated by crop diseases. In 1922 
trade totalled £35,000,000 and by 1933 had fallen still further to 
£27,000,000, to rise to £35,000,000 in 1936. In some territories the 
fluctuation was particularly marked. The exports of Barbados 
totalled £850,600 in 1913, rose to £4,865,000 by 1920, and fell to 
£1,500,000 in 1921. In the case of British Guiana exports totalled 
£2,190,000 in 1913, £6,140,000 in 1920, and £2,290,000 in 1922. 


The economic and labour difficulties which resulted are sum- 
marised as follows in the report of the Labour Adviser : 
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At the end of the War the Colonies were mostly in a flourishing 
condition, sugar in particular enjoying high prices. Unfortunately 
the temporary nature of this prosperity was not realised and the 
favourable opportunity to effect permanent improvements was in 
most cas2s missed. The War and the subsequent spell of good 
fortune served to mask the effects of the change-over from migrant 
contract labour to stabilised resident labour. In those islands 
where the indenture system had been least used and earliest 
abandoned a forecast of future difficulties had been experienced, 
but it was not until the universal depression of a decade ago that 
the embarrassment of the labour market became acute. Not only 
were the industries faced with a disastrous fall in prices; they 
further had to struggle against a growing threat of disease in almost 
every crop.... An additional adverse factor arose from the return 
of emigrants who had formerly earned good wages overseas.... One 
more unfavourable feature was the steady increase in the population 
which had taken place in almost every one of the Colonies. The 
effect of this was emphasised owing to the steady rise in the standard 
of living and a general impulse towards the attainment of better 
conditions. All these adverse factors thus unfortunately coincided 
and combined to depress the whole position of the labour market. 
While the islands were affected in varying degrees, the result was 
in every case serious and cumulative in pressure. This severe trial 
was imposed upon a society ill-designed to withstand it ; discontent 
and unrest, culminating in disorder, were the inevitable concomitants. 


LABOUR SYSTEMS 


Slavery was abolished in the thirties of the last century and was 
followed by a period of confusion during which planters struggled 
to evolve a new system. From 1845 a solution appeared to be 
reached in the importation of East Indians on the indenture system 
(long-term contracts of employment), which lasted in Trinidad until 
1916 and in British Guiana until 1917. 

As affecting the labour economy of plantations, the indenture 
system accorded fairly well with existing traditions. Both when 
employing slave and indentured labour the employer was entirely 
responsible for the workers, for their employment, housing, and 
feeding. In both cases a certain elasticity in the labour supply 
was possible, and the workers had a reasonable certainty of main- 
tenance. Although the indenture system placed certain legal 
obligations on the employer as to the care and treatment of labour, 
the type of care was such as would have commended itself to an 
efficient slave owner. Moreover, the plantation labour system 
remained much the same in an economic sense, in that production 
was carried out by a resident but not rigidly stabilised labour force 
under close control of the employer. 

The changes which followed the decline and eventual abolition 
of indentured labour struck at the roots of the plantation economy. 
They are described as follows by the Labour Adviser : 


A swift if unnoticed change had thus taken place from indentured 
labour on contract, capable of expansion or contraction as required, 
to a stabilised population regarding the estate as their home. These 
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people looked to the management to provide for them, and except for 
an occasional small amount of garden produce they relied upon their 
wages to meet all their requirements. If therefore retrenchment 
became necessary or the introduction of modern methods effected 
some economy in labour, the necessary reduction could only be 
carried out at the expense of people who regarded themselves as 
part of the permanent staff with definite rights of occupancy. 
This theory accorded well with tradition and the responsibility 
was generally accepted.... At a time therefore when the greatest 
attainable efficiency is essential for survival, modern appliances 
are deliberately ignored in favour of old-fashioned methods which 
will employ larger numbers; even worse, the limited amount of 
work available is shared out as partial employment so that the 
already meagre wage of the workman is still further reduced. The 
existing situation may thus be described as an attempt to make 
the various industries carry a population appreciably larger than 
the economic position warrants. 


PROPOSED LAND SETTLEMENT 


The establishment of “ an orderly plan for settling considerable 
numbers of people on the land as small-holders and providing them 
with certain forms of assistance ” is formulated in the reeommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission. For the social purpose and the 
difficulties of such a policy, it is necessary to turn to the report of 
the Labour Adviser. 

The case in favour of extensive settlement schemes is propounded 
in the first place as a solution for the problem of the surplus popu- 
lation on estates. The Labour Adviser considers that it is necessary 
to broaden the economic basis of support for the estate worker by 
the settlement as independent peasant farmers of those at present 
intermittently employed. The change, he holds, “ would in a large 
measure restore the elasticity of supply, the lack of which is so 
largely responsible for the present position. Any return of pros- 
perity would entail an increase in wages to attract the peasant to 
additional work ; alternatively, the misfortunes of the industry 
would no longer involve the majority of the employees in disaster, 
since they would at least have a partial alternative in their own 
produce.” Land settlement is also advocated to relieve under- 
employment in the towns, the population of which has been swollen 
by workers unable to maintain themselves on the land. 

Land settlement is no new programme for the West Indies. In 
the past, however, there has been a tendency to base all schemes on 
the further growing of export crops. The Labour Adviser, on the 
other hand, strengly advocates that any new peasant settlement 
should aim at food production for the local markets. This would 
increase the economic resources of the various Colonies, lessen the 
importation of foodstuffs, and improve dietaries. The Represen- 
tative of the Government of India argues in similar strain. He 
believes that in British Guiana, Jamaica, and Trinidad, it would 
be to the advantage of the East Indian population and to that of 
the general community if land settlement schemes could be 
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started with a view to the growing of rice and vegetables and to 
mixed or poultry farming. The Royal Commission endorses this 
policy by declaring that “ mixed farming and not specialisation in 
export crops must be the basis of land settlement ”. 

Nevertheless, opposition to food growing is to be anticipated. 
The Labour Adviser points out that “ the land being in most cases 
of exceptional value as producing a high-priced exportable product, 
the use of it for the growing of foodstuffs or for pasturage was 
begrudged ”. This would particularly be the case if the market 
prices of export crops should rise rapidly. In British Guiana 
there is the added complication that irrigation has been established 
by the large estates so that the administration would have to work 
out new systems of water control if even derelict estates alone were 
used for peasant development. Other difficulties are promised 
owing to the fact that local interests and local prejudices have 
developed with importation of foodstuffs. Yet the importance 
and the comparative ease of an improvement in local dietaries are 
undoubted. In Jamaica, according to the Labour Adviser, in 
1936 foodstuffs represented nearly one-quarter of the value of the 
imports of a country preponderatingly agricultural; as to diet, 
it has been stated that “although there is no lack of variety nor 
shortage of food for those who can afford to buy it and know how 
to use it, the diet of the poorer classes is deficient in animal protein 
and fat, and contains much salted or otherwise preserved foods, 
polished rice and white flour ”. ! 


HOUSING 


A land settlement scheme on a large scale would make it easier 
to tackle the existing problem of housing. 

On estates the Labour Adviser considers that with the labour 
force reduced to reasonable limits the properties would be able 
to provide satisfactory quarters for their workers within the next 
few years. He suggests “the institution of a welfare fund main- 
tained by the payment of a proportion of profits in any favourable 
year ; this might be employed partly on the estate for the provision 
of new housing or amenities and partly as a contribution to a central 
fund”. The Representative of the Government of India also pro- 
poses that a proportion of existing profits should be allotted to 
housing improvements. Linking his case to the existence of tariff 
preferences on colonial sugar imported into Great Britain, he 
considers that the home Government should insist that “ an adequate 
share of any surplus over the fair costs of production ” be so used. 
It is to be noted that in neither case is any fundamental change 
proposed in the old plantation system of supply and ownership 
of housing for the workers by the estates themselves. In the case 
of peasant owners the Labour Adviser recommends the creation 
of agricultural loan societies. In this instance, however, he also 





1 Economic Apvisory CounciL, COMMITTEE ON NUTRITION IN THE COLONIAL 
Empire, Part II: Summary of Information regarding Nutrition in the Colonial 
Empire. 
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draws attention to the prejudice to housing conditions caused by 
insecurity of tenure. Another serious side of the housing problem 
in the West Indies is to be found in the towns. Slum clearance 
schemes have been inaugurated. Generally, however, they are 


- on a limited scale and are designed to be financially self-supporting. 


The Labour Adviser holds that true slum clearance cannot be so 
undertaken and that it should be regarded as an essential social 
service rather than an economic proposition. 

The financial difficulties of housing reform are lightened by the 
recommendations for the Welfare Fund made by the Royal 
Commission. The recommendations concerning housing made 
by the Commission are in general terms. The most specific covers 
estate housing and is that the estates should provide the land and 
give reasonable security of tenure, that the houses should be built 
under schemes financed by the Government, and that rent should 
be charged against a corresponding increase in wages, where, as is 
usual, rent is only nominal. 


MEDICAL ATTENTION 


Like other social problems the question of the organisation 
of health services has tended to be neglected owing to unawareness 
of the implications involved in the decay of past labour systems. 
The employer was once legally responsible for the medical care of 
his labour force. Although his responsibilities may have lapsed, 
health organisation may be still based on the estate. 

The Labour Adviser reports as follows : 


In the case of estate labour the duty of providing medical 
services has been largely regarded as devolving upon the employer, 
oblivious of the fact that any legal obligation of this nature dis- 
appeared with the termination of indentured labour. Some sort 
of hospital, with arrangements for medical attention, may be found 
on very many estates ; some go considerably further and maintain 
good buildings with a competent staff and expensive ‘equipment 
and occasionally a maternity ward for the benefit of labourers’ 
wives. Such extensive and costly provision might be justified on 
business grounds.... The responsibility, however, for maintaining 
such services requires examination and definite allocation. At 
present in no West Indian Colony is it possible to ascertain exactly 
what are the legal obligations of the employer. There is thus no 
possibility of prosecuting the latter should he prove remiss ; there 
is further the anomaly that the sale of property must be complicated 
by these vague and ill-defined responsibilities maintained by tradi- 
tion rather than law. The situation obviously requires clarifying ; 
the employers’ duties should be carefully considered and clearly 
established, due credit being given for the assumption of this burden, 
and coercive measures being applied for any failure to maintain legal 
requirements. The imposition of such obligations entails an appre- 
ciable burden on commerce; possibly the examination of local 
conditions will indicate the establishment of additional government 
hospitals partly maintained by employers’ contributions as a prefer- 
able alternative. Whatever may be the solution adopted, the liability 
of the employer should be clearly defined and limited. 
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The Labour Adviser, while stating that the organisation of 
medical services for the general population is outside the scope 
of his enquiry, stresses the need of general cheap medical attention. 
He considers that if the free medical services of the African colonies 
are regarded as unattainable some contributory scheme should 
be feasible. This proposal also figures in the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission, which suggests that the possibility should 
be studied of an extension of contributory health insurance schemes 
on the basis of a carefully selected membership. The Commission, 
moreover, makes a number of general recommendations regarding 
public health, stressing the necessity for collaboration between 
the various health authorities in consultation with other departments 
and social welfare officers. 


« 


PROBLEMS OF WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT 


In recent years a number of laws have been passed empowering 
the administrations, when satisfied that wages in any occupation 
are unreasonably low, to fix minimum rates, after enquiry by 
Advisory Boards. In some few instances minimum wages have 
been fixed in accordance with this procedure. 

A certain tendency is to be noted, however, to regard the govern- 
mental fixing of minimum wages as an exceptional measure to 
be replaced as rapidly as possible by agreements between the 
employers and workers concerned. The Labour Adviser states 
that minimum wage legislation “is serving a very useful purpose, 
particularly in the unorganised industries where depressed conditions 
exist ; there is, however, in some parts a tendency to rely upon it 
too widely. The evolution of effective trade unions and the 
introduction of collective bargaining should eventually eliminate 
what must be at best a cumbrous and inconvenient device. ” 

Trade unions have made remarkable progress in recent years. 
In Barbados, British Honduras, Jamaica, and Trinidad, legislation 
has been enacted to establish permanent machinery for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes, in which machinery a place is reserved 
for the accredited representatives of employers and workers. In 
Trinidad in early 1939 a first agreement of this nature was reached 
between the Oilfields Employers’ Association and the Oilfield 
Workers’ Trade Union. 

It can hardly be expected, however, that trade unionism will 
develop at such a rate that all West Indian workers er even the 
majority can for some time look to collective bargaining alone for 
the improvement of their conditions. It would seem, therefore, 
that action or the possibility of action on the lines of the minimum- 
wage-fixing legislation will, remain necessary to supplement or 
encourage the working of conciliation machinery. It is note- 
worthy that the British Guiana and West Indies Labour Congress 
of November 1938 combined the two methods by recommending 
that “there should be uniform legislation throughout these colo- 
nies for the establishment of Wages Advisory Boards and of a Labour 
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Officer (where there is none at present) to whom all disputes as to 
wages and other conditions of employment shall be referred, and 
that provision be made for representation on these Boards of Labour 
and Trade Unions in each particular trade and industry”. The 
report of the Royal Commission appears to take a similar view. 
While recommendations are made to strengthen trade unions, 
it is held that “ to cover the period before trade unions are developed 
to the point at which they can play a decisive part in the regulation 
of wages and conditions of employment ” there should be “ action 
by Governments in this direction” through the Labour Depart- 
ments, assisted by advisory boards. 

Whatever method is used, a complication is to be found in 
the intermittent character of much of the available employment. 
The Labour Adviser, reporting specifically on Jamaica, states 
that “the whole consideration of wages proves on investigation 
to be dominated not so much by the actual rate as by continuity 
of employment. Manifestly a daily wage may be satisfactory 
in itself but quite inadequate if the possibility of earning it is 
restricted to two or three days a week. . .. This part-time 
employment exists in two entirely different forms. On the one 
hand there is the peasant proprietor earning wages for a few days 
a week and tilling his land during the remainder, an arrangement 
for which there is much to be said ; on the other hand there is the 
urban worker with only half-time employment and lacking any 
occupation for his leisure. ” 

The tradition of intermittent employment, which appears to 
result from past plantation conditions, has extended to Govern- 
ment employment schemes. As a measure of relief rotational 
employment has been adopted, whereby a man works for a fort- 
night and then is discharged to make way for another worker. 
The Labour Adviser on the contrary holds that “ due encouragement 
and opportunity must be offered to the keen and competent worker. 
The growing degeneration of most forms of Government employ- 
ment into a thinly veiled relief system should be ended. Any 
important scheme of public works should be carried out by employees 
who can feel reasonably assured of their future, and who realise 
that good service rendered will be appreciated and rewarded. . . . 
Beyond these, there will remain a considerable number of inferior 
performers merging into the unemployable. For these relief work 
might be provided at a figure which for steady employment is rather 
above the minimum figure arrived at in the section on cost of 
living. Men engaged on these conditions should clearly understand 
that good work would give them a claim to any vacancy for a per- 
manent employee. ” 


PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


The Labour Adviser admits that to his last proposal the objection 
may be raised that adequate support will not be provided for the 
worker’s family. It seems, however, that in any social programme 
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for the West Indies it must for a time be accepted that the family 
may require support other than that provided by the father. 

In some of the islands 70 per cent. of all births are illegitimate. 
Such a figure exaggerates the instability of marital relationship. 
Many unions, although technically irregular, are permanent. The 
Representative of the Government of India points out for example 
that the form of registration of marriage imposed in British Guiana 
is unacceptable to the Hindu community, with the result that many 
born of religious marriages are wrongfully held to be illegitimate. 

Nevertheless, the problem of unsupported families remains 
of importance. It leads the Labour Adviser to consider any system 
of family allowances ill-suited to West Indian needs. He states 
that “the claim to extra wages on the strength of the need for 
support for a family is apt to be specious ; unfortunately, a pro- 
portion of West Indian workmen will plead responsibilities that 
they shun in actuality. I would recommend direct help for the 
women and children involved rather than a movement towards 
increased wages as a@ measure of social advancement. ” 

In this connection it is to be noted that schemes have already 
been inaugurated for the supply of milk, letc., to school children. 
As regards labour legislation, the Labour Adviser suggests for 
British Guiana and Jamaica the introduction of a rest period for 
women before and after childbirth. It does not appear that as yet 
there is any legislation on this subject in the West Indies even 
though in practice assistance may be given on some estates. Once 
again the decay of the indenture labour system under which the 
employer provided medical attention has not been followed by any 
new definition of responsibilities. 


LABOUR ORGANISATION 


The Labour Adviser makes a number of recommendations 
concerning the organisation of governmental labour services to 
perform such duties as the supervision of labour conditions, the 
collection of statistics, the control of labour exchanges, the working 
of minimum wage and conciliation machinery, and generally the 
furnishing of advice to the local administrations on all questions 
affecting labour. He holds that in the majority of the colonies 
industrial relations are at such an elementary stage that a large 
amount of direct responsibility must devolve upon the administra- 
tions, but that any arrangements made should be adaptable so as 
to permit the increasing participation of the trade unions. 

The Royal Commission makes recommendations to strengthen 
labour organisation, notably by the appointment of a Labour 
Adviser on the staff of the West Indian Welfare Fund, the establish- 
ment of a Labour Department in the Colonial Office and of a Labour 
Advisory Committee composed of persons with expert knowledge 
of labour and colonial questions, and the establishment of an 
Industrial Court for the West Indies as a whole and labour councils 
for the civil services in the various Colonies. 
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It is also to be noted that the Representative of the Government 
of India states that his Government would welcome the concurrence 
of the West Indian administrations in the appointment by the 
Government of India of an agent to look after Indian interests, as is 
the practice in Ceylon, Malaya, and the Union of South Africa. 
Such an officer, it is held, would be of service as a friendly adviser 
of the local Indian community and of the local administrations, 
and would at the same time be able to provide correct information 
to India as to the treatment of East Indians in these Colonies. 

The governmental organisations in the West Indian Colonies 
would have a wide purview corresponding to thatvof a Ministry 
of Labour and Social Welfare. In some Colonies legislation has 
already been passed defining the functions of the Labour Depart- 
ments and in these laws the tendency is to interpret such functions 
on this wide scale. In St. Lucia, for example, the 1938 Labour 
Ordinance provides that the Secretary for Labour, in addition 
to his duties as chief inspector, shall “ use his utmost endeavours 
to safeguard and promote the general welfare of the labourers of 
the Colony. (2) Without prejudice to the generality of the fore- 
going he shall (a) regularly supervise and review the conditions 
of the various forms of employment of labourers which exist in the 
Colony, (5) ensure the due enforcement of such Statutes as he may 
from time to time, as is hereinafter provided, be required to enforce, 
(ec) bring to the notice of the Governor with all reasonable speed 
every matter or thing, including the alleged or suspected breach 
of any Statute, which in his opinion is or is likely to be prejudicial 
to the welfare of any description or class of labourers or which is 
causing or is likely to cause disagreement between any such labourers 
and their employers, (d) make recommendations to the Governor 
from time to time as occasion demands for safeguarding and pro- 
moting the general welfare of the labourers. ” 


CONCLUSIONS 


The above programme has been sketched from some of the 
general recommendations of the Royal Commission and some of 
the more detailed recommendations of the Labour Adviser to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. The correlation between 
the two is to some extent theoretical, as the Labour Adviser’s 
report antedated the recommendations of the Commission and in 
particular was unable to take account of the wide recommendations 
made by the latter for financial assistance to the West Indies. 

These financial proposals in fact make a fundamental change 
in the situation. By them long-term social planning on the prin- 
ciple of imperial responsibility for the first time enters the realm 
of practical politics in British colonial administration. But the 
Royal Commission has not confined itself to recommendations for 
fmancial help from outside. It also in places proposes a new emphasis 
on the financial aspects of social policy within the West Indies, 
which should prevent a repetition of the errors accompanying 
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increased production in the war of 1914-1918. Proposals are made 
for the assistance of the sugar industry, and it is suggested that the 
enactment of satisfactory legislation for the establishment of wage 
boards should be a condition of the participation of any Colony in 
the arrangements proposed, and that the allocation of shares in 
the benefits for individual concerns should be made dependent on 
the full execution of the decisions of the wage boards. Another 
proposal of a similar nature is that steps should be taken with a 
view to the imposition of welfare levies at the rate of 2s. a ton of 
sugar produced to finance welfare schemes similar in their main 
principles to those organised in Great Britain by the Miners’ 
Welfare Committee. 

This combination of imperial assistance and the social reorganisa- 
tion of colonial industry promises an experiment of the highest 
interest. The results are likely to be of more than West Indian 
importance. This is suggested by the fact that the Statement of 
Policy issued by the British Government at the same time as the 
recommendations of the West India Commission is largely concerned 
with the general colonial question and proposes in particular the 
expansion of the present Colonial Development Fund into a 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund with inereased scope and 
financial resources. 











STATISTICS 


Wages 


According to the plan recently adopted for the publication at 
quarterly intervals in the Review of the statistics on labour conditions 
in different countries, the statistics of the general level of wages 
are given in this issue ; the table groups together the most compar- 
able data in three sections, namely : 

(1) Hourly rates or earnings ; 

(2) Normal weekly rates ; 

(3) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 

Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics 1939 
(table XIII). 

For further information on the scope and method of the sestatis- 
tics, see the January 1940 issue of the Review: Statistics, Expla- 
natory Notes, pp. 88-98. 

The cost-of-living statistics used for calculating the real wage 
indexes were published in the April issue of the Review and will 
appear again in the July issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “ figures do not exist ’’. 
» +: figures not yet received ”’. 
» + “ provisional figures °’. 
» = “covering men only ”’. 
J - ee eS eee 
- 2 ‘economic group represented by a few branches only ”’. 
—- between two figures of a series signifies thet the former series hes 
been replaced by another, or revised. 
Figures in thick-faced type : indexes (100) of the base year. 
italics : index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 
~ brackets : series subject to certain reservations (see the January issue 
of the Review : Statistics, Explanatory Notes). 
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530 STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
GERMANY AUSTRALIA | BELGIUM 
— ; ° Mines®, industries Mines, industries 
om Mines®, industries, transport tranape rt®, ete. transport D 
. W. 
M. sk. |m. unsk.{W.unsk| M. W. | M.W. M. | Ww. IM. W.3)M.W.sk.| >> | M. W. 
Rates Earn- Rates Earnings 
ings 
Money wages 
Rpf Rpf. Rpf. Rpt Rpf. s. d. s. d. 
1929 101.1 79.4 52.7 85.3 96.8 2 1 24/s = Y . ed 
1930 102.8 80.7 53.6 86.8 94.0 2 24; 1 24, 7 sd - S 
1931 97.4 76.6 51.0 82.3 86.9 2 0 a 2 ° . sal 
1932 81.6 64.4 43.9 69.7 73.0 1 10*/, 1 0% a » ws ° 
1933 78.5 62.3 43.4 67.6 70.7 1 10 011% sd ° " se 
1934 78.3 62.2 43.3 67.5 72.5 1 10 011% * » ° ag 
1935 78.3 62.2 43.4 67.5 73.6 1 10%/, . = . ss ad * 
1936 78.3 62.2 43.4 67.5 74.8 1 11 1 04% . ° 5 * 
1937 78.5 62.3 43.4 67.6 76.4 2 ...3 ° “a ° ed 
1938 78.8 62.5 43.7 67.9 78.9 2 1"/, 1 1%, * ? ” Se 
1939 79.1 62.8 44.0 68.2 — — _ re nd ° * 
1938: Dec. 79.0 62.6 44.0 68.0 80.5 2 3% s * . ws sd 
1939: March| 79.0 62.6 44.0 68.1 — 21% 13 ° * sd 
June 79.1 62.9 44.0 68.1 — 22 1 2 , ad 4 . 
Sept. 79.1 62.9 44.0 68.2 —_ 22% 12% sd “1 a 2 
Dec. 79.2 62.9 44.1 68.2 _ _ _ ° ° » nd 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929=100) 
1929 100 100 {00 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 102 102 102 102 97 98 99 98 106 107 108 
1931 96 96 97 96 90 89 90 89 99 100 101 
1932 81 81 83 82 75 84 84 84 90 91 92 
1933 78 78 82 79 73 81 81 81 88 88 90 
1934 77 78 82 79 75 82 82 82 84 84 86 
1935 77 78 82 79 76 83 83 83 81 82 82 
1936 77 78 82 79 77 85 85 85 87 89 88 
1937 78 78 82 79 79 89 90 89 99 102 99 
1938 78 79 83 80 82 96 93 95 104 106 105 
1939 78 79 83 80 _ _ _ _ 106f 108T 107T 
1938: Dec. 78 79 83 80 83 103 90 102 105 107 106 
1939: March 78 79 83 80 _ 95 97 95 105 107 106 
June 78 79 83 80 _ 96 99 96 105 107 106 
Sept. 78 79 83 80 —_ 97 99 97 105 107 106 
Dec. 78 79 84 80 — _— — —_ 109T 110T 109f 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 {00 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 106 106 106 106 101 103 105 103 102 103 104 
1931 109 109 110 109 102 105 106 105 106 108 109 
1932 103 104 106 104 96 104 104 104 108 108 111 
1933 101 103 108 104 95 104 104 104 106 106 109 
1934 99 100 105 101 95 103 103 103 106 106 108 
1935 97 98 103 99 95 102 102 102 101 102 103 
1936 96 97 102 98 96 103 103 103 103 104 104 
1937 96 97 101 98 97 105 106 105 108 111 108 
1938 95 96 102 97 100 110 107 110 111 113 112 
1939 95 97 102 98 _ _ —_ _ 114T 116f | 115f 
1938: Dec. 96 97 103 98 102 117 102 116 111 112 112 
1939: March 95 97 102 98? —_ 107 108 107 113 116 114 
June 95 96 102 97 — 108 110 108 115 117 116 
Sept. 96 97 102 98 _— 109 111 109 115 117 116 
Dec. 96 96 102 97 —_ _ _ _ 112Tf 114f 112f 
5 --— 3 I ee a ca 
| covered 











1 From 1929 to 1937, series calculated by the I.L.O., based on money wages published for 1938 to which the 


index numbers were applied. 
* Series calculated by the I1.L.O. : weighted averages of the rates for men and women. 
Germany. 
Australia. 
Belgium. 


Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 
Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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BULGARIA CANADA | haangel DENMARK 
Industries M., ind., Industri Industries, transport °, etc 
Date tr. mOUssrIeg ’ Gees > 
M. w. M.W. || M. W. | M.W. | M. sk. | M. unsk.| — W. M. W. 
Earnings Rates | Rates Earnings 
Money wages 
Leva Leva Leva Sh. $ Ore Ore Ore Ore 
1929 10.01 5.98 7.81 ? ad 153 124 83 128 
1930 9.76 6.16 7.33 ° 0.059 156 126 84 131 
1931 9.25 5.58 7.12 ° 0.057 155 126 84 131 
1932 7.75 4.90 6.20 ° 0.057 153 127 85 131 
1933 7.76 4.69 6.53 xd 0.058 153 127 131 
1934 7.29 4.59 6.09 > 0.056 154 129 86 132 
1935 7.04 5.13 6.11 ° 0.053 155 129 87 133 
1936 7.09 5.22 6.03 ° 0.055 156 130 87 132 
1937 7.78 5.88 6.61 bd 0.050 158 133 88 135 
1938 8.15 6.29 6.99 ° 0.051 166 140 94 142 
1939 8.30 6.35 7.43 e 0.060 _ _ — _ 
1938: Dec. * rs * * se 171 145 95 146 
1939: March 8.32 5.99 7.55 ° e 168 143 95 144 
June . sd ad * ie 170 144 95 146 
Sept. 8.28 6.71 7.30 . . _ _ — — 
Dec. * * * . * — om - _— 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929=100) 
1929 100 100 100 100 e 100 100 100 100 
1930 98 103 94 101 100 102 102 101 102 
1931 92 93 91 96 97 101 102 101 102 
1932 77 82 79 91 97 100 102 102 102 
1933 78 78 84 86 98 100 103 102 102 
1934 73 77 78 87 95 100 104 103 103 
1935 70 86 78 89 90 101 104 105 104 
1936 71 87 77 91 93 102 105 105 103 
1937 78 98 85 98 85 103 107 106 105 
1938 81 105 90 102 86 109 113 113 111 
1939 83 106 95 _— 102 — — —_ a 
1938: Dec. ys ° ° vs ° 112 117 114 114 
1939: March 83 100 97 ° ° 110 115 114 113 
June 1g . “ ° 111 116 114 114 
Sept. 83 112 93 od » _ _ _ _ 
Dec. . . * o . eum au» — a 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929=100 
i 
1929 100 100 100 100 e 100 100 100 100 
1930 107 113 103 101 100 107 106 106 107 
1931 116 117 114 108 99 113 114 113 114 
1932 105 112 108 111 104 112 114 114 114 
1933 114 115 123 111 118 109 112 111 111i 
1934 114 121 122 111 114 105 109 108 107 
1935 118 144 131 113 106 103 106 106 105 
1936 124 153 135 113 104 102 105 104 103 
1937 134 169 146 118 80 99 104 102 102 
1938 135 175 149 121 63 102 107 107 105 
1939 133f 170f 152T _ 56 -- a a as 
1938: Dec. ° ° - “ 106 111 108 108 
1939: March 134° 162° 156° © " 104 109 108 106 
June a ? be . a 105 109 108 107 
Sept. 132 179 149 ° ° _— _ _— -— 
Dec. * + * * * 72 Le ee odin 
—— | os | = ae * | 60,000 | 51,145 58,762 34,375 144,282 





1 Series recalculated according to a new cost-of-living index number 


Bulgaria. 


averages of the figures for January and July ; monthly figures: January and July, averages. 

Canada. Annual figures: averages. 
Annual figures: up to 1935, September of each year; from 1936 onwards, averages. 
figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 


Annual figures: averages; monthly 
month in question. 


Annual figures : up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and December ; from 1934 onwards, 
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532 STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 



















































































ESTONIA UnitTep States 
B. L. 8. 
Industries, etc. Series N.LC.B. Series 
Date Industries Industries 
M. W. aw. M. W. M. | Ww. | M. WwW. 
Earnings Earnings Earnings 
Money wages 
Sents. Sents. Sents. Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1929 37.9 23.0 32.1 nd 62.5 39.8 59.0 
1930 38.7 23.0 32.5 ° 62.2 39.5 58.9 
1931 37.0 22.9 31.9 ° 59.7 37.1 56.4 
1932 34.5 22.1 29.9 45.8 52.6 32.5 49.8 
1933 33.2 22.0 29.2 45.5 51.8 34.0 49.1 
1934 33.0 21.9 29.0 54.1 60.7* 42.7" 58.0* 
1935 34.4 22.4 29.9 55.9 62.87 43.7" 59.9F 
1936 36.3 23.4 31.6 56.4 65.17 43.4* 61.9 
1937 39.4 25.0 34.4 63.4 73.5* 47.3° 69.5° 
1938 42.4 26.5 37.1 63.9 75.8 48.2° 71.6* 
1939 44.5 27.9 38.9 64.4 76.5 47.5 72.0 
1938: Dec. 44.7 28.3 39.1 64.2 75.9 47.2* 71.3 
1939: March 42.7 27.2 36.9 64.5 76.1* 47.3 71.6* 
June 45.6 28.1 39.9 64.2 76.7 47.2 72.2* 
Sept. 45.1 27.9 39.4 63.87 76.7 47.6 72.2 
Dec. 48.7 30. 42.6 66.2 77.6 48.3 73.0 
Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929=100) 
1 
1929 100 100 100 . 100 100 100 
1930 102 100 101 ° 100 99 100 
1931 98 100 99 . 96 93 96 
1932 91 96 93 100 84 82 84 
1933 88 96 91 98 83 85 83 
1934 87 95 90 116 97 107 98 
1935 91 97 93 120 100 110* 102 
1936 96 102 98 121 104° 1097 105* 
1937 104 109 107 136 118° 119* 118° 
1938 112 115 116 136t 121° 121° 121 
1939 117 121 121 —_ 122 119 122 
1938: Dec. 118 123 122 137t 121 119 121 
1939: March 113 118 115 137t 122 119 121 
June 120 122 124 _ 123 119 122 
Sept. 119 121 123 _ 123 120 122 
Dec. 128 131 133 _ 124 121 124 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 =100) 
1929 100 100 100 “i 100 100 100 
1930 115 (112) (114) ° 103 103 103 
1931 114 - (116) 116) ad 110 107 110 
1932 113) (120) 116) 100 108 105 108 
1933 116) (127) 121) 103 111 114 111 
1934 117) (128) 121) 118 122 135 124 
1935 120) (129) 123) 119 122° 133° 123 
1936 114) (121) 117) 118 123° 129° 124* 
1937 117) (122) 120) 129 133° 134° 133 
1938 119) (123) 123) 131t 141* 140° 141° 
1939 123) (127) 127) _ 144 140 143 
1938: Dec. (126) (131) (130) 132t 142 138° 141 
1939 : March (119) (125) (121) 134T 144° 140 143 
June (127) (129) (132) _ 145 140 145° 
Sept. (124) (127) (128) _ 143 139 143 
Dec. (130) (133) (134) _ 146 142 145 
Persons 
one | 31,793 | 16,480 | 48,273 | 3,936,000 | * | * | * 








1 The index numbers of money wages have been calculated on the basis of the percentage 
change of wages in identical undertakings from month to month, and not on the money 
wages given above. See note on method in the Review for August 1935, pp. 259-260, or the 
Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36. 

Estonia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics series (B.L.S.): annual figures : averages ; 
monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th of the month. National Industrial Conference 
Board Series (N.I.C.B.) : annual figures: averages; monthly figures: first week of the month. 














































































































STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 533 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
GREAT Hun- 
FRANCE | Britain GARY ITALY JAPAN® 
Metals 
Metals . Agr. M , 
Date (Paris) Industries, etc. in = : | Ind., Indus- Indus- || Indus- 
Transp., tries tries, etc. tries 
Paris | Other towns 1 |flocal auth. 
a ee ee. M. W. 
- W. [Mt chiefly skilled | W. Ghislly sk. | chiefly sk.| M.W. || M. W. | M. W. || M. W. 
Rates || Rates || Earnings || Earnings || Earnings 
Money wages 
Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Pengé Lire 
1929 5.45 6.10 3.83 2.26 od of 0.57 2.09 ° 
1930 5.79 6.64 4.08 2.42 ©... “ 0.57 2.07 sd 
1931 5.74 6.61 4.08 2.42 " »s 0.54 1.95 ° 
1932 5.47 6.34 3.99 2.35 yi x 0.50 1.91 . 
1933 5.57 6.34 3.89 2.26 S x 0.48 1.86 S 
1934 5.54 6.34 3.89 2.28 . 0.45 1.80 e 
1935 5.49 6.23 3.80 2.26 ? > 0.44 1.77 e 
1936 6.33 7.06 4.42 2.62 e 0 0.45 1.88 * 
1937 9.41 10.06 5.60 3.08 7 be 0.46 2.11 ° 
1938 10.45 10.50 6.19 3.42 ° én 0.49 2.26 e 
1939 10.93 _ _ _— a . _ _ * 
1938: Dee. 10.61 nd ° S ° ° . 2.37 id 
1939: March 10.85 Mf od ° ° » - 2.30 a 
June 11.03 . . . . . . — . 
Sept 10.72 7 . . aa * . — . 
Dec. 11.13 * . . -_ . 7 in * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929=100) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 106 109 107 107 107 99 100 99 e 
1931 105 108 107 107 107 _ 95 93 ° 
1932 100 104 104 104 104 96 88 91 87 
1933 102 104 102 100 102 _ 84 89 85 
1934 102 104 102 101 102 96 79 86 88 
1935 101 102 99 100 100 97 77 85 88 
| 1936 116 116 115 116 115 100 79 90 88 
1937 173 165 146 136 150 105 81 101 92 
1938 192 172 162 151 165 106 86 108 100 
1939 201 _ _- _ _ — _ _ —_ 
1938: Dec. 195 . ° ° ” ° ° 113 109 
1939: March| 199 ° . ° ° 1 . 110 103 
June 202 * * * * * * em 94 
Sept 197 ° . . . : . ~~ 101 
| Dec 204 . . oa . . . — ai 
. Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929=100) 
1929 bp: 4 e bd . 100 100 100 sd 
1930 100 100 100 100 100 103 (110) 102 * 
| 1931 103 103 103 103 103 _ (111) 107 ad 
| 1932 103 104 108 107 107 109 (105) 110 100 
1933 107 106 109 107 109 _ (109) 112 96 
| 1934 110 109 114 113 114 111 (99) 114 96 
1935 116 115 119 119 120 111 (99) 111 92 
| 1936 125 122 126 126 126 111 96) 109 91 
1937 154 144 134 124 138 111 92) iii 91 
1938 150 132 130 121 132 111 (98) 110 92 
1939 - _ _ — _ o - = -- 
(1938: Dee. 147 i F » m 115 97 
11939: March 146 = e ° © “ xf 111 8&4 
| June 148 * ba 7 4 e — 76 
Sept. pad : + *. * * . ees 78 
Dec. po * * * * * * =e p>“ 
| Persons 
| —- ‘ Je Meet Se ‘ * || 275,000 ||1,526,636 || 1,563,601 

















1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: 
*Series calculated by the I.L.0O. : 


Bank of Japan have been incorporated. 
France. Metals: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 


month in question. 


Great Britain (including 
Hungary. Annual figures: averages. , 
Italy. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 


Japan. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 


Industries : annual figures: October of each year. 
ing Northern Ireland). Annual figures: averages. 


Daily earnings divided by hours actually worked 
Statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet in whic 


weighted averages of the rates of the four preceding series. 


day. Up to 1938, 
the statistics of the 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings 





Latvia (Riga) LITHUANIA 





Industries, etc. Industries 





M. sk. |M. unsk.| W. ast, | M. W. |] M. sk.* | M. unah.* | w.t |M. 
Rates 











Money wages 
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1938: Dec. 

1939: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


seen | 
see ee | 
sees | 
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see ee 
see ee 








numbers of money wages (Base : 








1938: Dec. 

1939 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 











Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929=100) 





* * * * * 


100 100 100 100 100 100 
110 107 103 102 103 
110 113 114 117 113 
107 115 113 122 117 
113 116 109 122 114 
111 128 128 141 
114 125 123 135 
120 121 140 
123 118 136 


1938: Dec. 

1939: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 















































| 
| 
Persons 
covered 





1 Money wages calculated by the I.L.O.: Daily rates of wages divided by normal hours per day. 

* Series calculated by the I.L.0.: Weighted averages of the rates for men and women. 

* Series calculated by the I.L.0.: Index numbers of weekly rates of wages divided by index numbers of 
normal hours per week. 

Latvia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Lithuania. Annual figures: up to 1933, June of each year; from 1934 onwards, July of each year. 

New Zealand. Annual figures : averages. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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Earn- | Earn- Earnings Earnings 











Money wages 
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1938 
1939 


1938: Dec. 

1939: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 











: 1929=100) 





100 
108) 103 
112) 109 
114) 114 
115) 119 
118) 117 
119) 116 
122) 111 
119) 105 
127) 109 





see eee eeeene 


: > (131) 
1939: March (130) 
June — 
Sept. 
Dec. 

















see 
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Persons 
+ || —_ ||813,843] 389,747| 77,915| 505,729|| 24,529| 21,656] 5,877} 52, 062{ 


Palestine. (Jewish labour.) Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: end of the month in question. 
The original indexes relate to rates of wages per 8 hours’ day. 
Netherlands. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the half-year ending with the month 


; 





in question. 
Poland. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Sweden. Annual figures: averages. 
Switzerland. Annual figures: averages. 
Czecho-Slovakia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Rates per normal week 





pi 

















AUSTRALIA Great BRITAIN New ZEALAND 
M. of L. |L. & C.ES. 
Date Mines®, industries, series series .°, Mines®, ind., transp.°, || M., ind., 
transport ®, etc. Agr., mines, ind., com. tr., com. 
transp., local auth. 
M. | Ww. | M. W.? M. W. M. W. M. Ww. M. W.? | M. 
Money wages 




























































































. * _ a . . * 

. * . a. . * . 

* . - * . 7 a. 

. — . . . 7 . 

. 7 . a * * . 

. . . . —_ . 7 

1935 84 8% | 44 11 si “s ° a ad * 7 

1936 86 1%/| 45 9% ™ a md x ® ad e 

1937 89 9%| 48 0 * * 5s ad ° ° ° 

1938 94 8% | 50 6% ° ° * * ad ° . 

1939 —_— ae e * * * * * * 

1938: Dec. 95 11 51 4 bd * * * * * * 

1939: March| 96 0 51 7 a * * * * * * 

June 97 1 sg 3 ° » ® ” ° ad * 

Sept. | 97 6 52 4 » va ° 8 ° ad 

Dec. —— an * *. * . * — * 

Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929=100) 

1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 99 100 99 100 99 100 100 100 100 
1931 90 91 90 98 98 93 94 193 97 
1932 84 84 84 96 96 85 90 86 93 
1933 81 81 81 95 95 82 88 83 94 
1934 82 82 82 96 95 82 88 83 94 
1935 83 83 83 97 96 84 89 85 98 
1936 84 85 84 100 98 93 95 94 100 
1937 88 89 88 104 102 101 100 102 100 
1938 93 94 93 107 105 106 104 106 101f 
1939 95 97 95 108 107 108 — = _ 

1938: Dec. 94 95 94 107 105 108 - ° : 

1939: March 94 96 94 107 106 108 ° e . 

June 95 97 95 107 107* 108 ° - 9 

Sept. 95 97 95 108 107 108 S ed sd 

Dec. _ _ —_ 110 110 108 ° ° ° 

Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929=100) 

1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 104 105 104 104 103 102 102 102 102 
1931 106 107 106 109 109 103 105 103 103 
1932 104 104 104 110 110 102 107 103 104 
1933 104 103 104 112 111 103 111 105 108 
1934 103 103 103 111 110 102 109 104 106 
1935 102 103 102 111 110 101 107 102 111 
1936 102 103 102 111 110 108 111 109 112 
1937 103 105 104 110 108 111 109 111 110 
1938 106 108 106 113 110 112 110 112 107Tt 
1939 107 109 107 112 110 110 _ —_— —_ 

1938: Dec. 107 108 107 113 111 112 ni ° bs 

1939 : March 105 107 105 114 113 112 . ag ° 

June 107 109 107 115 114* 110° og ° ° 

Sept. 107 109 107 112 112 109 " = . 

Dec. — ae aaa 106 106 107 wd ad ° 











1 Series calculated by the I.L.0.: Weighted averages of the rates for men and women. 
Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 


Australia. 
Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). 


series (M. of L.): averages for the quarter ending with the month in question; London and Cambridge Economic 
Service series (L, & C.E.S.): averages for the month in question. 
New Zealand. Annual) figures: averages: monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month 
in question. 
Union of South Africa. 


Annual figures: 30 September of each year. 


Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : Ministry of Labour 








1938 
1936 


1938 
1939 


1938 
1939 
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(ec) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 








Date 






























CHINA 
GERMANY (Shanghai Estonia Unitep STatTEs | pease 
Agr., ind. . B.L.S. Series N.LC.B. Series ¥ 
M.°, ind., |"transp., Indus Industries, etc. . . — 
transp.° com. tries Industries Industries tries 
M. W. | M. W. || M. Ww. M. w. M. W. || Mw. | M. w. | M. W. || M. W. 
daily weekly weekly weekly weekly ® 

















Money wages 








1939 


1938 : Dec. 

1939 : March 
June 
Sept. 

Dec. 


see eee ee ee 


se ee 








> 21.98 13.27 
4 20.99 13.08 
2 23.16 13.27 
* —_ 
. 





Sh. $ || E. Kr. E. Kr, 
my 19.02 19.92 
0.669 19.32 10.95 
0.678 17.23 10.22 
0.627 15.28 9.56 
0.639 14.70 9.52 
0.600 15.17 9.84 
0.572 16.45 10.51 
0.607 18.00 11.22 
0.597 19.58 11.95 
0.590 20.80 12.45 
0.719 _ — 


15.82 
15.82 25.34 
14.42 22.38 
12.99 17.86 
12.68 17.36 
13.25 18.93 
14.21 20.85 
15.20 22.60 
16.89 24.95 
18.01 22.70 
_ 24.47 


18.92 24.25 
18.00 24.18 
19.78 24.17 
_ 24.72* 
_ 26.27 


30.64 | 17.61 | 28.55 
27.66 | 15.98 | 25.84 


17.96 | 11.73 | 17.05 
18.69 | 12.35 | 17.71 
21.07*| 14.507) 20.06* 
23.49*| 15.37] 22.237 
26.02*| 15.74*| 24.39% 
28.72 *| 17.02) 26.80% 
26.07 "| 15.69"| 24.43 
28.97 | 17.02 | 27.04 


27.80*| 17.05") 26.04" 
28.12") 17.20 | 26.37% 
28.81 *) 16.57 | 26.81" 
29.58 | 17.06 | 27.58 
30.59 | 17.71 | 28.53 














: 1929=100) 











1938 : Dec. 88 ° » ° 
1939 : March — se ° 110 120 114 89 92° 98 92 . 
June —- ° ° 122 122 125 89 94 94 94 ° 
Sept. — ° ° — —_ _ 90 97 97 97 . 
Dec. — ° bd — — oo 95 100 101 100 » 





















































1939 































































1938 : Dec. ¥ ° ° 
1939: March} 9 — . * | (a7) | (127) | (121) || 108 | 108 | 115*| 109 IIy * 
June |  — ' * | (130) | (129) | (133) |} 108 | 111 | a1 | aa | * 
a a . . _ _ — 108 | 112 | 113 | 113 | . 
Dee. |  — . . a = — 16 | 117 | 118 | 117 || * 
| tereons | — [16,393,700] + || 31,793 | 16,480 | 48,273 ||4,238,000 * | * | * | * 





1 Insurance statistics (invalidi 
Cn by the I.L. 

y. Ann and monthly figures: averages. 
China. Annual figures: averages. 


Estonia. Annual and monthly 
United States. Bureau of Labor 


1930 : averages for the last 


ty). 
6: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. 


quarter) ; thly figures : 
Conference ge | series (N.I.C.B.) : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : first week of the month. 
‘rance noual 


figures : 





averages (see details at table a.) 





: averages. 
tatistics series (B.L.S.): Annual figures: averages (except money wages ‘for 
a week nearest to the 15th of the month. National Industrial 
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(c) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
HunGary|| ITALY JAPAN LATVIA (Riga) LuXEMBURG 
; : , Bank of Japan | 
. Imperial Cabinet series . 
Industries —— sora Pa Mines, industries, etc. 
Date ; Industries Industries : 
M. W. || M. W. M. w. M.W. | M. W. || M. W. M. | Ww. |M. wa 
daily monthly daily daily weekly * daily —— 
Money wages — 
Pengé Sen Sen Sen Frs. Frs. 
1929 5.58 © 264.5 98.9 206.4 ed * . * * 
1930 5.35 ¥ 255.1 91.3 200.2 . ” ° * * 
1931 5.05 243.0 82.1 187.0 » ° * * . 
1932 4.67 bg 250.6 76.5 190.9 od e * * . 
1933 4.34 4 254.4 73.5 187.9 ° , 41.11 20.92 ° 
1934 4.05 * 248.6 72.5 189.3 a4 e 39.67 20.99 4 
1935 4.02 ” 243.3 72.6 188.1 ° ° 42.00 21.47 ° 
1936 4.03 ° 241.5 73.8 190.1 ° e 43.43 21.59 oi 
1937 4.09 4 247.6 78.4 195.7 “4 ° 48.51 21.77 ° 
1938 4.11 ° 248.9 84.9 205.9 “4 * _ — e 
1939 _ ° _ —_ _ - “i _ — e 
193% 
1938: Dec. . 2 261.3 91.1 216.2 » sd e e * 193! 
1939: March © ¥ 265.7? 86.7? 208.1? ° ° e * * 
June ° } ” 247.3 84.8 192.4 » e * * * 
Sept. a | ° 249.0 91.7 200.1 ° sd * * * 
Dec. * * aie en sales * * * * * onmeen 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929=100) — 
1929 =| 100 100 100 100 100 100 : ‘ : : 
1930 96 95 96 92 97 95 ° * * * 
1931 91 87 $2 83 91 87 ° * * * 
1932 84 85 4 | ey 85 100 * * * 
1933 78 85 86 96 
1934 73 81 94 73 92 88 97 = i 
1935 72 74 92 73 91 88 96 102 i03 | 104 
1936 72 78 91 75 92 88 99 106 103 107 
1937 73 90 94 79 95 93 1065 118 104 118 
1938 73 94? 94 86 100 102 114 sty ben eS 
1939 _ _ — —_ —_ _ 117 = rs. Cada 
1938 
1938: Dec. . 98? 99 92 105 111 117 * * * 1939 
1939 : March " 101? 100° 88* 101* ° 116 ° ° ° 
June ° — 93 86 93 ° 121 ® . * 
Sept. ° — 94 93 97 ° 116 * e e 
Dee. ° = _ _ _ * 117 " " * aon 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929=100) ‘rca 
1929 100 100 * : : * * . * * 
1930 (106) 99 : . * * * * : * 
1931 (106) 100 * * * * * * * . 
1932 (100) 102 100 100 100 100 100 * * * 
1933 (101) 107 99 94 96 99 100 100 100 | 100 . « 
1934 (96) 108 93 89 93 97 106 100 104 | 100 4 
1935 (93) 97 88 86 89 94 104 108 109 | 110 : 
1936 (88) 94 86 86 88 92 107 111 109 | 112 | 
1937 (84) 100 84 87 87 93 105 118 104 118 | ‘ 
1938 (84) 96? 79 88 85 95 103 _ — _ | ; 
1939 _ _— _ — —_ _ 103 —_— — _— 
| 1938 
1938: Dec. ss 100? 81 92 88 102 107 - ad . | 1939 
1939 : March * 103? ar a7 oa * 107 * . * 
June ° _ 74 83 76 sa 101 - e Ld | 
Sept. . — 73 88 77 * 101 . . * 
Dec. ° -= — — —_— ° | 104 ° ° * Pe 
co 
rereong | 275,000 ||1,526,636 |1,048,576 | 5153025 1,563,601 |1,598,111|| 44,716 || 29,019 | 1,795 | 30,814 








1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours actually.worked per month. 

* From 1939, extension of the scope of the statistics, in which the statistics of the Bank of Japan have been 
incorporated. 

* Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours actually worked per week. 

* Series calculated by the I.L.0.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. 

Hungary. Annual figures: averages. 

italy. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Japan. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Latvia. Annual figures: averages. 

Luzemburg. Annual figures: averages. 











etc. 
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(c) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
















































































NETHER- 
Norway New ZEALAND LANDS POLAND || RUMANIA SwEDEN 
M., ind., ind. (some a 
M., . transp. - || agr. occup., ines®, industries, transp., 
Date industries Industries com, ||/Bdustries! te ansp., > com. 
local auth. com.) 
M. M. | W. |M.W.*| MW. | MW. || MW. M | OUWW..UCd|CUM UW; 
daily weekly daily * weekly || monthly |] * weekly 
Money wages 
Kr s. d s. d Fl. Zi. Kr. Kr. Kr. 
1929 11.75 89 6/39 6 | 4.20 * . 59.63 34.19 52.98 
1930 11.80 01 6/37 7 ° 4.23 ° ° 61.66 34.50 55.10 
1931 11.26 86 2) 35 11 . 4.22 4 sd 57.41 32.70 50.95 
1932 11.48 77 0|34 9 nd 4.07 29.60 we 56.48 32.28 50.46 
1933 11.31 73 #8|33 #3 5 3.92 28.01 vd 54.73 32.69 49.16 
1934 11.34 70 6/;32 O ° 3.77 26.74 yy 56.10 32.57 50.11 
1935 11.34 70 11 |31 4 ° 3.64 26.96 e 57.63 33.65 51.54 
1936 11.71 7% %$S$/|32 1 . 3.54 27.30 e 59.62 34.64 52.99 
1937 12.59 88 9/37 6 . 3.52 29.30 ° 61.48 35.40 54.75 
1938 13.82 _ _ ° 3.54 _ ° 64.28 36.54 57.40* 
1939 — - -- ° _ — . — - — 
1938 : Dec. . 7 _ . 7 . - : . 
1939 : March . o . . . * . 7 . . 
June . * . . . . . oe . — 
Sept. . . . *. * . * . o . 
Dec. . . . . . . . . * . 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 =100) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 a 100 100 100 100 
1930 100 102 95 101 101 ° 96 103 101 104 
1931 96 96 91 95 100 ° 85 96 96 96 
1932 98 86 88 84 97 100 69 95 94 95 
1933 96 82 84 81 93 95 63 92 96 93 
1934 97 79 81 77 90 90 62 94 95 95 
1935 97 79 79 77 87 91 61 97 98 97 
1936 100 84 81 81 84 92 62 100 101 100 
1937 107 99 95 95 84 99 66 103 104 103 
1938 118 _ _ — 84 _ 67 108 107 108 
1939 —_— _ _ _ _ _ 69 _ _ _— 
1938 : Dec. . ° . ° : ° 67 * . © 
1939 : March sg - nd . 4 ° 68 8 ° ° 
| June 7 . . . - — 69 . - . 
} Sept. - * . * * * 69 7 * * 
Dec. * - * . * * 70 | * * * 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929=100) 
| 
| 1929 100 100 100 100 100 w 100 100 100 100 
1930 104 105 97 104 (105) . (107) 106 104 107 
1931 104 107 101 106 (112) - (116) 103 102 103 
1932 109 103 105 101 (115) 100 (111) 102 102 103 
1933 109 104 106 102 (112) (105) tae} 101 106 102 
1934 108 98 101 95 (108) (108) (116 103 104 104 r 
| 1935 106 95 95 92 (107) (114) (110) 105 107 106 
1936 107 98 94 94 (107) (129) (108) 108 109 108 
1937 107 108 103 103 (103) (119) (100) 108 109 108 
1938 114 _ — — (102) _ (90) 110 110 iii 
| 1939 = — — = as a —- — _- 
| 1938 : Dec. - * * * * * (89) * * . 
| 1939 : March * * * * * * a * * * 
June . * . * 7 a — . . . 
| Sept. _ . * * * * et * * . 
| Dec, on . 7 2 - . aun . . . 
| Persons 
| ome — _||64,883 | 22,452 | 87,335 || 1,326,296 — || — || ss9,747| 77,015 | 505,720 





* Series calculated by the I.L.0.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. 

*Insurance statistics (accidents). 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

New Zealand. Annual figures: a week nearest to the 3ist March of each year. 

Netherlands. Annual figures: averages. 

Poland. Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of August in each year. 
Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July and October. 
Sweden. Annual figures: averages. From 1929 to 1931, approximate figures. 
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(c) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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| CzEcHo- 
SwiTzZERLAND SLOVAKIA U.S.S.R. YUGOSLAVIA 
lAgr., ind. Croatia and 
| ag eee ke 
Date Industries, some transp., com., etc. || transp., M., industries M. ind transp 
“9 “? “? 
com., etc. tr., com. com. 
WU. sk. semi-sk.| M. unsk.| W. | M. W.? M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. 
daily daily * daily monthly || monthly | daily * 





Money wages 








12.45 


Frs. 
9.85 








1938: Dec. 

1939: March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 


sees © 





see * 





i Ké. 
§ 19.11 
*. 





Rbls. 





see © 


18.44 
19.57 


see © 


Rbls. 
77.06 





gS 4 Oe 





Dinars 











Index numbers of money wages (Base 


































































1929 
1930 101 101 99 100 100 116 107 100 101 
1931 101 101 99 101 98 134 125 100 100 
1932 100 100 {00 100 93 159 150 91 93 
1933 99 97 97 98 88 169 164 86 88 
1934 99 97 99 98 85 193 191 79 84 
1935 96 94 97 96 83 246 242 78 82 
1936 94 92 93 93 85 301 293 80 82 
1937 92 94 95 93 89 331 315 83 86 
1938 94 93 97 94 93 oa 353Tf 85 90 
1939 
1938: Dec. e ® ad ns ol ° 
1939 : March . ° ° = 96 ad : ° 85 90 
June ° . ° $ 102 ey oe: 86 91 
Sept. . * ° ° — . ° _ 94 
Dec. . * * . _ - . — 94 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929=100) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 e . ° 100 
1930 103 102 101 102 (102) ° ¢ 100 (110) 
1931 109 109 106 108 (104) ° ° 100 (114) 
1932 100 100 100 100 (101) ° ad 99 (115) 
1933 104 103 102 103 (96) . 5 106 (111) 
1934 106 103 106 105 (95) od 106 (112) 
1935 103 101 105 103 (90) nd - 96 (111) 
1936 100 98 99 99 (91) ” * 95 (111) 
1937 93 94 96 94 (95) . e 92 (110) 
1938 94 93 98 95 (94) em ° 92 (104) 
1939 — oo a — —- e * - (102) 
1938: Dec. ° at bd ° (93) a e 92 (102) 
1939 : March ad e ° e (93) ° ° 94 (102) 
June ° * ad * (95) ° ° 95 (103) 
Sept. * ba ad ° — ° e - (107) 
Dee. 7 - _ * ane * * pores (96) 
- Persons 
Korerea =| 6183 | 5,263 | 1,084 | 12,590 |h,363,341 || 6,722,000 =| ~— —| 707,435 





1 Series calculated by the I.L.0.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. 
* Insurance statistics (sickness). 
* Insurance statistics (sickness and accidents). 
Switzerland. Annual figures: averages: from 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings are no 
longer strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in method. 
Czecho- ia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. From 1939, the data refer to the territory 


zecho-Slov 


of Bohemia-Moravia only. 


U.S.S.R. Annual figures: averages. 
Yugoslavia. Monthly earnings: annual figures: December of each year; monthly figures: averages. 
Daily earnings: annual and monthly figures: averages. 






































A Comparison of the Gainfully Occupied 
Population by Sex and Age in the Various 
Countries of the World 


The purpose of the present article is twofold: to show for the 
countries for which such information is available the proportion 
gainfully occupied among the population and its variation; and, 
secondly, to show these proportions by sex and age and to throw 
light upon the effect of differences in sex and age composition upon 
the average percentage gainfully occupied. 

Table I shows the percentages gainfully occupied for all countries 
for which data are available (43) arranged by continents' and by 
decreasing percentages of gainfully occupied persons. For each 
continent an estimated percentage for all the countries included 
is given as well as the approximate proportion of the total popula- 
tion of the continent for which.census figures of the gainfully occupied 
are available. It will be seen that two of the regions, Europe (exclud- 
ing the U.S.S.R.) and North America, have practically complete 
coverage ; while for Oceania four-fifths and for Central and South 
America nearly two-thirds of the population is in countries included 
in this table. For the remaining areas, the coverage is much less 
complete. For only about half of the population of Asia (excluding 
the U.S.8S.R.) and only one-sixth of that of Africa are figures 
on the gainfully occupied available. About two-thirds of the total 
population of the world is included in these figures. For the 43 
countries as a whole about 45 per cent. of the population is gainfully 
occupied. The average percentages of gainfully occupied in the 
different continents varies from about 33 per cent. for Central 
and South America to 48 per cent. for Europe and 57.5 per cent. 
for the U.S.S.R. For the separate countries the range is from 
31.2 per cent. gainfully occupied in Brazil to 67.9 per cent. in Lithua- 
nia and 70.2 per cent. for the non-white races in the Union of South 
Africa (table I)*; for two-thirds of the countries, however, the 
percentage varies between about 37 and 52 per cent. It should be 
emphasised that while most of the figures relate to the years 1930 
and 1931 some relate to much more recent years, while in a few cases 
they relate to 1920 or even (in one case) to 1914. 





1 For this purpose, the U.S.S.R. is shown as a separate region, Turkey is 
shown as part of Asia, and the American continent is divided into North America 
and Central and South America. 

2 For further information on the statistics of gainfully occupied, see Year-Book 
of Labour Statistics, 1939, table I, and for aggregate figures of the gainfully occupied 
population of the world and its distribution by regions and economic branches 
see Revue de l'Institut International de Statistique, 1938, livraison 3, “On the 
statistics available concerning the occupied population of the world and its 
distribution’, by J. W. Nrxon. 
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A first question in interpreting these figures is to what extent 
differences in definitions of gainfully occupied are responsible for 
these differences in percentages. In these figures the gainfully 
occupied include all persons reported as occupied remuneratively, 
including not only employers, persons working independently, and 
persons employed, but also the unemployed and, so far as the basic 
data permit, the unpaid family workers. Unpaid family workers 
include wives and children who assist the head of the household 
in his occupation, and are found principally in agriculture and to 
some extent in commerce. Unemployed persons are commonly 
reported as gainfully occupied and classified in the occupation 
ordinarily or last followed. On the other hand, persons living on 
pensions, rentiers, and similar groups, are here excluded, even 
though in the census of the particular country they may be clas- 
sified as “ breadwinners ”. 

However, certain differences in definition and census practices 
may: affect the comparability of the figures. Thus, if no data on 
unpaid family workers are available and if the original census has 
classified them as not gainfully occupied, the figures for the gain- 
fully occupied for the country concerned are not exactly com- 
parable with those for countries where they have been included. 
In some cases, the allocation of such workers may depend upon 
the enumerators’ interpretation of their instructions. In these 
cases, no correction of the figures is possible, and the effect of 
differences in instructions and in definitions is difficult to appraise. 
In an analysis of sex and age, however, the effect of differences in 
treatment of the unpaid family worker — by far the most important 
element of difference in definitions — is limited practically to the 
percentages of gainfully occupied for females and for young persons. ! 


OCCUPIED POPULATION ACCORDING TO SEX 


Differences in the percentages of males and females gainfully 
occupied are large and important. The proportion of males gain- 
fully occupied varies roughly between one-half and two-thirds, 
while that of females varies from about one-tenth to one-half, in 
the great majority of cases being less than one-third. 

In detail, the range in percentages gainfully occupied for males 
is from 48.5 in the Netherlands Indies to 71.8 in Latvia (except 
for the high figure of 77.7 per cent. for non-white races in the Union 
of South Africa). Most countries fall within a relatively narrow 
range, two-thirds lying between 60.8 and 69.0, a range of some 8 
points. Thirteen countries fall below 60 per cent., including Portugal, 





1 A minor element in definition is the “ minimum age ” for gainful occupation. 
Thus, in a few countries, for example in the United States, all children under 10, 
and in Norway all under 15, are classified as not gainfully occupied. Such age 
limits, where adopted, in general accord with age limits set by law and observed 
in practice. In some countries the occupation tables are limited to persons 10 years 
of age and over and the number of children under 10 gainfully occupied is given 
separately ; in such cases, all the gainfully occupied are included in the percentages 
given here. 
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TABLE I. PERCENTAGE GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, BY SEX, IN 43 
COUNTRIES ARRANGED BY CONTINENTS 





| Percentage gainfully occupied 
| Country and continent 





Males 





| Europe (excluding the U.S.S.R.; about 99 
per cent. of population covered) 





| 
| 
| 





! 

47. 

| Lithuania (1923) 67. 
Latvia (1980) 64. 
Estonia (1934) 59. 
Rumania (1930) 58. 
Bulgaria (1934) 56. 
Portugal (1930) 54. 
France (1930) 52. 
| Finland (1980) | | 50. 

| 49 


Germany (19383, exclusive of Saar) 
| Switzerland (1930) 

| Czechoslovakia (1930) 

Sweden (1930) 

| Poland (1981) 
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29 
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Great Britain (1931) 

| Austria (1934) 46 
Yugoslavia (1931) 46. 
Belgium (1930) 46. 
Denmark (19380) j 45. 
Greece (1928) | 44. 
Hungary (1930) 44. 
Ireland (1926) 43. 
Italy (1936) | 48. 
Norway (1930) 41 


Netherlands (1930) 
| Spain (1920) 

U.S.S.R. (1926) 

Arrica (17 per cent. of population covered) 
Union of South Africa (1921) (non-white races) | 
Tunis (white population only) (1931) 
Kgypt (1927) 

Union of South Africa (1926) (white population) 

OcEANI4 (about 80 per cent. of population covered) 
New Zealand (1936) 

Australia (1933) 
Asia (excluding the Soviet Union; about 46.9 
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All continents (48 countries) (about 63.5 per cent. 
of world population) 


per cent. of population covered) 55.4 27.9 41.9 
Turkey (1935) (including Turkey in Europe) 58.4 40.0 49.0 
Japan (1930) 58.8 33.0 46.0 
India (1931) 55.8 27.7 42.2 
Palestine (1931) (excluding nomadic population) | 49.6 22.1 35.1 
Netherlands Indies (1930) 48.5 20.6 34.4 

Nortu America (about 100 per cent. of popula- 

tion covered) 61.2 17.4 39.6 | 
United States. (1930) | 61.8 17.7 39.8 | 
Canada (1931) | 60.8 13.3 37.9 

CENTRAL AND SourH AMERICA (about 65 per) 

cent. of population covered) 55.8 9.4 32.8 
Argentina (1914) 57.9 18.3 39.6 
Cuba (1919) 56.1 6.6 82.8 
Mexico (1930) | 61.4 4.4 82.3 
Chile (1980) 54.5 | 9.6 31.8 
Brazil (1920) 52.5 | 9.6 | 81.2 

| | 
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Japan, Poland, Turkey, Argentina, the Union of South Africa 
(whites), Cuba, Chile, Brazil, Tunis, India, Palestine, and the Nether- 
lands Indies, of which only the two last mentioned have less than 
50 per cent. gainfully occupied. These 13 countries, it may be noted, 
are for the most part countries with high birth rates and have a 
large proportion of children under 15 years of age. In other words, 
the percentage gainfully occupied is diluted, so to speak, by the 
large percentage of population below the age of gainful work. 

Differences in the percentages gainfully occupied among females 
are much wider than among males, the range varying from 4.4 
per cent. in Mexico to 67.5 per cent. in Lithuania. 

Two-thirds of the countries, in the case of females, lie within 
a range of 28 points, between 13 per cent. and 41 per cent., while 
half the countries are found within a range of 12 points, 19 to 31 
per cent. Five countries, Spain, Cuba, Mexico, Chile, and Brazil, 
report less than 10 per cent. of the females gainfully occupied, while 
13 countries report over one-third gainfully occupied—namely, 
Poland, Germany, Turkey, Finland, France, Portugal, Bulgaria, 
Estonia, the Soviet Union, Rumania, Latvia, the Union of South 
Africa (non-white races) and Lithuania. 

Comparing the medians for males and females, the median * 
percentage gainfully oceupied for males is 64.0 per cent. (Ireland) 
and for females 25.6 per cent. (Tunis). The median percentage for 
males is about 24% times as large as that for females. In individual 
countries, the ratio between the percentages gainfully occupied 
among males and among females varies from 14 times in Mexico, 
where the percentage gainfully occupied among females is very 
low, to only 1.2 times for Portugal, the Soviet Union, Rumania, 
and the non-whites in the Union of South Africa and to [practical 
equality in Lithuania. 

A study of these percentages reveals certain striking features. 
In the first place, all the countries of “‘ new settlement ” have low 
proportions of females gainfully occupied. These include Australia 
(19.3 per cent.), New Zealand (19.0 per cent.), United States (17.7 
per cent.), Canada (13.3 per cent.), the Union of South Africa (10.9 
per cent.), Brazil and Chile (9.6 per cent.), Cuba (6.6 per cent.), 
and Mexico (4.4 per cent.). These countries of ‘‘ new settlement ” 
in fact include the majority of the countries of low percentages ; 
countries which cannot be termed countries of new settlement with 
low rates include Spain (9.4 per cent.), Egypt (10 per cent.), and 
the Netherlands (19.2 per cent.). 

Secondly, the highest percentages are found in Europe ?, parti- 
cularly among the countries with predominant agriculture. Most 
of the countries with a percentage over 40 may be so characterised 
(Finland, Portugal, Latvia, Lithuania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Rumania, 
and the Soviet Union). The importance of the work of women in 
agriculture in these countries is particularly marked. 





2 When the countries are arranged in order of their percentages, the median 
percentage is that pertaining to the country occupying the middle position. 
* Except for the non-white races of the Union of South Africa. 
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Thirdly, the great differences in the proportions gainfully occu- 
pied, especially. in the case of women, suggest the possibility that 
differences in definition affect the results. Though the figures have 
been compiled on a uniform basis so far as the data available permit, 
as already explained, the definitions of unpaid family workers and 
of the gainfully occupied may vary considerably from country to 
country. Thus, a woman engaged in farm work helping her husband 
in the fields would in most cases be returned as gainfully occupied, 
or at least as an unpaid family worker (here classified as gainfully 
occupied), but in some cases, perhaps, the fact that the work is un- 
paid may be interpreted as signifying that the occupation is not a 
gainful one. A woman whose activities are confined to the farmhouse 
(for example, cleaning milk pails and cans, churning, cheese-making, 
cooking for farm help, and other work equally important for farm 
operation) would, in many countries at least, be classed merely as 
doing housework and as not gainfully occupied. 

On the other hand, the differences in the percentages may 
correspond to actual differences in the type of work performed. 
In Estonia, Poland, etc., where the percentage of female unpaid 
family workers is especially high, these women may actually be 
working in the fields and gainfully occupied, therefore, in the same 
sense as the men, except that they do not receive any pay, while in 
Canada and the United States on the other hand, the work of women 
on farms may be of quite a different type. * 


OCCUPIED POPULATION BY AGE AND SEX 


In table II percentages gainfully occupied are presented for 
three age groups of males and females separately for the 16 countries 
for which figures are available. The age groups are 15-19, 20-64, 
and 65 and over. Comparatively few children under 15 years of age 
are gainfully occupied and practically none under 14 except in 
countries like India and Japan. The age group 15-19 throws light 
upon how the proportion of young persons at work increases during 
the period following the completion of schooling; the age group 
20-64 shows the proportion occupied during the so-called productive 
period ; and the age group 65 and over reflects the proportion 
occupied during the period of declining activity and retirement. 
Since the proportions in some instances (for example, around age 
20 or age 65) vary greatly with age, exact equivalence of age groups 
is necessary in order to obtain comparable figures, and in a few 
cases the figures presented here are estimates made from census 
data for a slightly different age grouping. 





1 In detail, individual differences appear. Thus, in the United States unpaid 
family workers are shown separately in the statistics only for agriculture, and 
of these 29 per cent. are females ; in Canada, of unpaid family workers in agriculture, 
only about 1 per cent. are females, while of the entire group of unpaid family 
workers 13 per cent. are females ; in France, women who assist their husbands 
in operating farms are classed equally with their husbands as joint heads of the 
farm enterprise ; etc. (Of the male unpaid family workers in agriculture in the 
United States 88 per cent. were under 25 years of age.) 
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TABLE Il. PERCENTAGES GAINFULLY OCCUPIED BY SEX AND AGE 
GROUPS, IN 16 COUNTRIES 


























Percentage gainfully occupied 

Country * Males Females Both sexes 

15-19 | 20-64 | and | poral | 15-19 | 20-64 ec | Total’ | 15-19 20-64 ko | Total 
Germany 86.12 | 92.7 29.7 | 65.5 63.72 | 44.1 13.1 34.2 74.32 | 67.1 20.7 | 49.4 
Australia 80.8 | 97.0 57.0 | 66.5 47.0 | 24.7 12.2 | 19.3 64.1 61.4 34.6 | 48.3 
Belgium 80.4? | $5.87 | 45.8 | 68.8 56.0? | 30.42 11.0 | 24.3 68.2? | 62.62 | 26.4 | 46.3 

Canada | 59.8 | 95.9 55.7 | 60.8 25.5 | 20.0 6.2 | 13.3 42.6 | 60.0 81.5 | 87.9 | 
Denmark 71.12 | 95.72 | 41.7 | 64.3 80.0? | 31.72 8.1 26.9 75.67 | 62.62 | 23.5 | 45.2 
Estonia | 67.4 | 94.22 | 63.67 68.0 61.2 | 68.0? | 30.8? 51.8 64.8 | 80.2? 43.67! 59.1 
United States! 47.8 | 95.2 58.3 | 61.3 26.6 | 26.1 8.0 | 17.7 87.2 | 61.2 33.2 | 39.8 
France 82.3 | 94.57 | 59.47 68.9 58.2 | 49.2° | 23.57 37.1 70.4 | 71.07 | 38.97 | 52.4 
Great Britain! 88.37 | 96.7? | 47.9 | 69.0 75.07 | 31.9? 8.2 | 26.9 81.6? | 62.57 | 25.8 | 47.0 
Italy |; 88.2 | 96.38 72.6 | 68.6 44.0 | 23.2 8.9 | 24.0 66.1 58.1 39.38 | 48.2 
Japan | 78.5 | 95.38 63.0 | 58.8 61.8 {| 49.9 18.6 | 33.0 | 70.8 | 72.9 37.7 | 46.0 
Norway 76.77 | 95.52 | 58.12 | 62.0 75.47 | 39.2% | 17.72 | 29.9 76.12 | 65.8? | 38.2" | 45.5 
Netherlands 78.22 | 95.0 42.6 | 61.3 53.72 | 24.5 7.5 | 19.2 65.9? | 59.1 24.8 | 40.1 
Sweden 82.8 | 95.6 49.8 | 66.1 63.4 | 38.5 11.0 | 28.7 73.1 66.4 28.3 | 47.1 
Switzerland | 78.4°/ 96.1 62.5 | 68.0 61.72 | 36.8 16.4 | 29.0 | 70.07 | 65.0 | 36.0 | 47.8 

Czecho- 

slovakia | 82.2 | 94.4 538.0 | 65.5 63.6 | 39.5 16.9 | 80.5 72.9 | 65.7 833.0 | 47.5 












































1 All ages, including those under 15. 
? Partly estimated. 
* Arranged in alphabetical order of the French names. 


Males 


The first point to be noted in the table is the very high’ pro- 
portion gainfully occupied for males in the group 20-64 and its 
striking constancy. Practically all males —19 out of every 20 — 
in this age group are gainfully occupied. The proportions vary 
only from 92.7 to 97.0 per cent. and three-fourths of the! countries 
are included within a range of two points. This is true not only 
of Europe but also of America, Australia, and Japan. The highest 
proportion is found in Australia, the lowest in Europe, but the 
differences are so slight that they appear unimportant. 

The age group 15-19 for males exhibits something of this same 
tendency towards a high proportion at work but here the tendency 
is distinctly less pronounced and differences between countries 
appear. The proportion at work in this age group is, of course, 
affected by the demand for higher education on the part of young 
persons between 15 and 20 years of age. It may be affected in part 
perhaps by conditions of depression around the years 1930-1931, 
when most of the censuses were taken, since on the one hand young 
persons not yet having had jobs would be returned as not gainfully 
occupied rather than as unemployed and on the other hand they 
would be more likely to be at school. Proportions gainfully occupied 
ranged from 47.8 per cent. in the United States to 88.3 per cent. 
in Great Britain, the latter figure being over nine-tenths, 
of the percentage in the age group 20-64, while the former is only 
half the corresponding percentage. The countries fall roughly into 
three groups : those with low proportions, from 47 to 71 per cent., 
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including the United States and Canada, and at a somewhat higher 
level Estonia and Denmark ; those with medium proportions, vary- 
ing from 77 to 82 per cent., including Norway, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Japan, Belgium, Australia, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, 
and France ; and those with a high proportion, over 86 per cent., 
including Germany, Italy, and Great Britain. 

These figures reflect particularly the prevailing standard ages 
for leaving school and entering industry. Where young persons 
on an average attend school up to the age of 16 or do not enter 
industry until after that age, relatively small proportions of children 
are employed ; in the United States, for example, the percentage 
gainfully occupied rises from 9.2 at age 14 to 16.3 at age 15, 32.7 
at age 16, 49.9 at age 17, and 70.7 for ages 18 and 19. This is in 
marked contrast with the situation in Great Britain, where 63.3 
per cent. were already at work at ages 14 and 15, 88.5 per cent. 
at ages 16-17, and 93.3 per cent. at ages 18-20. In Czechoslovakia, 
where detailed data by age are available, the percentage at work 
at 14 was 50.3, rising to 72.0 at age 15, 79.3 at age 16, and 86.3 at 
age 19. 

The ages over 65 reflect industrial practices and customs in 
regard to retirement, as well as provision for old age in the form 
of pensions and retirement allowances. Roughly about half the 
population over 65 is gainfully occupied, but the proportion varies 
within wide limits from 29.7 per cent. in Germany to 72.6 per cent. 
in Italy. Apart from these two rather exceptional figures, 14 coun- 
tries fall in the range between 41 and 64 and 11 of these between 
48 and 64. 

It is difficult to present adequate explanations for these great 
differences. One might be tempted to suggest that economic pres- 
sure (including absence of satisfactory old-age pensions) might 
account for high figures in Italy and Japan, for example. In Estonia, 
the predominant agriculture which makes possible the continued 
work for old people may help to explain the high proportion, as also 
in certain of the other countries. The low percentages in Denmark 
and the Netherlands may perhaps be associated in part with liberal 
old-age retirement schemes. Noteworthy are the relatively high 
figures for Canada, Australia, and the United States, between 56 
and 58 per cent. 


Females 


The striking feature of the tables so far as the females are con- 
cerned is that the percentages are higher for the age group 15-19 
than for the group 20-64. This is true for all the countries shown 
except Estonia. The reason for the high proportion ' employed 
under 20 is that young unmarried women seek gainful employment 
but usually withdraw on marriage. The proportion gainfully occu- 
pied in the age group 15-19 varies from 25.5 per cent. in Canada 
and 26.6 per cent. in the United States to 75 per cent. in Great Britain 
and Norway, and 80 per cent. in Denmark. ! 





1 The figure for Denmark, however, is based upon an estimate. 
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The countries fall into four groups: the first, including Canada and 
the United States, with percentages less than 30; the second, in- 
cluding Australia and Italy, with percentages around 45 ; the third, 
including most of the countries, with percentages between 54 and 
64 ; and the fourth, including Great Britain, Norway, and Denmark, 
with percentages over 75. The three countries with the highest 
proportion of boys from 15-19 gainfully occupied—Germany, Italy, 
and Great Britain—show wide differences in the proportion of girls 
gainfully occupied, Great Britain having three-quarters, Germany 
between three-fifths and two-thirds, and Italy less than one-half. 
Perhaps a high proportion of early marriages in Italy reduces the 
proportion in this age group. 

In general, a smaller proportion of girls is reported as gainfully 
occupied than of boys of the same age group, the only exception 
being Denmark, where as already noted the figures are subject to 
errors of estimate. + 

The trend at individual years of age is illustrated by figures 
for the United States, where the percentages are low, as follows : 
at 14, 4.0 per cent. ; at 15, 7.6 per cent. ; at 16, 17.0 per cent. ; at 
17, 27.5 per cent. ; and at 18-19, 40.5 per cent. The figures for Czecho- 
slovakia show the trend in the case of a country with relatively high 
percentages : at 14, 37.3 per cent. ; at 15, 54.2 per cent.; at 16, 
61.3 per cent. ; at 17, 65.8 per cent. ; at 18, 67.1 per cent. ; at 19, 
66.8 per cent. ; at 20, 64.1 per cent. It thus appears that the maxi- 
mum is reached in Czechoslovakia at age 18. 

At ages 20-64 the proportions occupied vary from 20 to 68 per 
cent. Most countries fall in the range between 20 and 40. Canada, 
the United States, and Australia, are very low, between 20 and 26, 
and in the same range are Italy and the Netherlands. The countries 
having percentages over 40 include Germany (44.1), France (49.2), 
Japan (49.9), and Estonia, which is in a class by itself with over 
68.0 per cent. The high percentage in the case of Estonia is due 
in large part to an extraordinarily high proportion of women reported 
as unpaid family workers, over half the gainfully occupied persons 
in Estonia at these ages being in this class. 

At ages over 65 relatively small proportions are occupied, the 
percentages varying only from 6.2 in Canada to 30.8 in Estonia. 
Except for France and Estonia the percentages range over only 
13 points, from 6 to 19 per cent. Six countries had less than 10 





1 For the age group 15-24 the census figures give 82.4 per cent. occupied for 
boys and 74.4 per cent. occupied for girls. In dividing these between the age 
groups 15-19 and 20-24 the averages for boys are set at 71.1 per cent. and 93.8 
per cent. to give a suitable trend with the rate of 96.1 per cent. for ages 25 to 64, 
and with a similar trend in other countries, while for girls they are set at 80 per 
cent. and 68.9 per cent. for the same ages to’ fit in with the rate of 24.6 per cent. 
for ages 25 to 64 and with the general trend in other countries. The corresponding 
figures for the Netherlands, for example, are for boys 85.7 for the age group 15 to 
24 (that is, somewhat higher than for Denmark), and 78.2, 93.6, and 95.3, for 
the ages 15 to 19, 20 to 24, and 25 to 64; and for girls 52.0 for the age group 15 
to 24 (or only about two-thirds of the proportion found in Denmark), and 53.4, 
50.4, and 24.5, for the other three age groups respectively. 
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per cent. gainfully occupied, including Canada, the United States, 
Denmark, Great Britain, Italy, and the Netherlands. 

The second question—namely, the influence of sex and age com- 
position upon the average percentage gainfully occupied—is of 
relatively minor importance. It is at once clear from an examination 
of the figures in table II that the average percentage gainfully 
occupied is a weighted average of very dissimilar percentages. 
Since the percentage gainfully occupied for the age group 20-64 
for males is substantially the same in all countries, the average for 
all ages in a sense reflects the net effect of the lower percentages 
in other sex and age groups in bringing down this figure. 

Between different countries there are considerable differences 
in the sex and age composition of the population. For the present 
purpose, the differences that matter most are those in the proportion 
of children under 15, who are practically excluded from the gainfully 
occupied. This proportion varies, for example, from 22.9 per cent. 
in France to 36.7 per cent. in Japan. To some extent also, differences 
in the proportion of persons of 65 and over have an important effect 
upon the general average. Thus in France 14 per cent. of the popu- 
lation was over 60 as compared with 7.4 per cent. in Japan. The effect 
of these differences in sex and age composition may be seen by 
comparing the figure of 52.4 per cent. gainfully occupied in France 
with that of 45.3 per cent. which the figure would have been had 
the sex and age composition of France been that of Japan. 

A method of eliminating the effect of differences in age compo- 
sition on the average percentage gainfully occupied is by means of 
the familiar method of standardising rates. Table III contains 


TABLE III. CRUDE AND STANDARDISED PERCENTAGES OF POPULATION 
GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, IN 16 COUNTRIES 





Gainfully occupied | 





Country 
Standardised Difference 
percentage * Crude percentage | (standard—crudc) | 
| 





bd 
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Germany 49.4 


Australia 

Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

Estonia 

United States 

France 

Great Britain 

Italy 

| Japan 

| Norway 

| Netherlands 

| Sweden 

| Switzerland 47. 

| Czechoslovakia 47. 
1 The population of Great Britain is used as standard. The percentages gainfully occupied 

in the different sex and age groups (15-19 ; 20-64 ; 65 and over) in the different countries are applied 


to the standard population, giving a standardised average percentage from which the effect of 
varying age and sex composition of the population in the various countries has been eliminated. 
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standardised percentages of gainfully occupied, showing the pro- 
portion which would be gainfully occupied in each country had sex 
and age distribution been the same as in Great Britain, which is 
here taken as a standard. The results show only small differences 
between the crude and the standardised percentages, except in the 
case of Japan, which occupies a much higher rank in the standar- 
dised than in the crude figures. If the true rank is desired the 
standardised figures should be preferred to the crude. * 





1¥For other countries, standardisation can be carried out by means of the 
so-called indirect method, in which the percentages of the country chosen as a 
standard are applied first to the population of the standard country and then 
to the population of the given country to obtain a factor of correction to take 
account of the differences in sex and age composition, and then this factor of 
correction is applied to the crude percentage to obtain a standardised percentage. 
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